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MANITOU SPRINGS, COLORADO. 


TWENTY years ago the adventurous trapper in 
search of new hunting-grounds, or the hardy 
miner on his way to the gold fields of California, 
dreaded no part of the journey so much as that 
which led through the ‘‘ Great American Desert,’ 
a region described by geographers as vast and 
dreary, almost destitute of water, its vegetation 


the cactus and sage brush, and the haunt of hostile | 


Savages—the trail across its burning sands being 
marked by the bleaching bones of’ many who had 
fallen victims either to the physical dangers en- 


countered, or the scalping-knife, while its stillness 
VoL. XI.—21 


was unbroken save by the heavy tramp of the 
buffalo, the light spring of the antelope, and the 
stealthy tread of the coyote. 

West and south were the mountains, lofty, 
grand and gray, rising from billowy foot-hills to 


| sharp peaks and ragged, saw-like summits, boldly 


outlined against the white, glittering breast of the 
Snowy Range; impassable barriers to the land 
beyond, and apparently but another obstacle in 
the way of the future development of the country ; 
for those who attempted to scale their rugged 
sides, found death as surely in the gloomy cafions 
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and swift-moving avalanche as in the trackless 
plains below. Cursed by God and shunned by 
man was the verdict passed on what is now Colo- 
rado, the fairest land the sun shines on. That 
either time or circumstances should ever render it 
habitable, nay, an eagerly sought locality, seemed 
an utter impossibility, for what incentive could be 
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GATEWAY TO THE GARDEN OF THE GoDs. 


sufficiently powerful to cause emigration to a spot 
so sterile and forbidding ? 

The discovery of gold, however, in 1858 an- 
swered the question. Like magic, the hitherto 
deserted plains were swarming with eager, restless 
gold-seekers, and the brooding silence was broken 
by the sound of shovel and pick. 


secure from the feverish, inquisitive search ; away 


up on the mountain side was the solitary hut of | 


pine boughs; down in the lonely gulch could be 
seen the curling smoke of a mining camp, and the 


No place was | 


more adventurous plunged into the very heart of 
the old Rockies, nerved to any peril if but re- 
warded with gold, gold! 

But in this eager search for wealth other facts 
were revealed, namely, that instead of being 
entirely an alkali plain, there were many rivers 
winding their way over the glittering sands, the 


banks of which were green with verdure, and slop- 
ing down to the very water’s edge were fringed 
with willows and slender cotton-woods; veritable 
oases in the desert that only needed irrigation and 
proper care to rival in fertility the far-famed valley 
of the Nile. Thousands of acres were covered 


with delicate, nutritious grasses, which, though 
drying up early in the summer and giving the 
country every appearance of sterility and desola- 
tion, formed the richest grazing lands in the 
world, and capable of pasturing countless herds. 
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Nor was this all. Nature had been in a most cate tints and slender leaves lying against the 
lavish, capricious mood in her gifts to this wonder- , gray old granite like the rosy face of a child against 
land, and thus made it her grandest work. She | the bronzed cheek ofawarrior. Then the air was 
had mingled the practical 
with the esthetic; had gra- 
tified both the sordid and 
higher faculties of her chil. 
dren; for in addition to the 
wealth she permitted them to 
gather from her storehouses, 
gold and silver, and precious 
stones, they came upon bits 
of pastoral poems and artistic 
groupings that touched and 
refined them far more than 
the skillful, metric rhyme of 
the poet, or the bright color- 
ing by human hands. Clasped 
in the rough arms of moun- 
tains were lovely parks, val- 
leys in miniature, watered by 
limpid streams, dashing over 
pebbles until their waters 
were churned into foam, fall- 
ing over precipices in shin- 
ing, sparkling sheets of spray, 
or tired out with their own 
impetuosity, gliding quietly 
and calmly through deep ca- 
fions whose vertical wails, 
thousands of feet high and 
worn smooth by their inces- 
sant fretting, threw dense 
shadows on the now quiet 
waves ; again, great masses of 
rock were piled in such fan- 
tastic shapes, that the grassy 
mead in which they stood, 
with its charming vistas of 
rock, and sky, and pine, was 
well named the ‘‘ Garden of 
the Gods,’’ where in those 
old times of fabled story, 
Jove and his court held high 
carnival and left those gro- 
tesque groups in monuments 
of their giant strength and "TEE SSRREN or Sus ees. 

godlike sports. 

Forests of pine and spruce, dark and sombre, | light, clear, and bracing, stimulating the brain 


were softened by the light ash; strange, rare | and quickening the pulses; sunshine reigned per- 
flowers bloomed on the mountain side, their deli- petually ; the sky, almost cloudless, and glowing 






















ToweER Rock, UTE Pass. 


with a softness and intensity 
known only in lands whose 
| altitude exempts them from 
moisture and malaria. Under these invigorating 
influences, the hollow-cheeked invalid grew rosy 
and strong; the poor, compressed lungs expanded 
with each effort to drink in the life-giving breezes, 
and, lo! the transformation. The desert was an 
inexhaustible treasury, its sterile sands ‘* blos- 
somed like the rose ;’’ it was rich in the pictur- 
esque and grand, and the world’s sanitarium ! 
With all these natural advantages, and the dis- 








advantages under control, it is not surprising that | 


the growth of Jefferson, as Colorado was called, 
should be most rapid. In one year 
after the first discoveries, there were 
several settlements, the principal be- 
ing Auroria and St. Charles, after- 
wards consolidated into Denver. 
Some little farming had been done ; 
a few ventures made in stock-raising ; 
and, while there were many of the 
disaffected and discouraged return- 
ing East, still there was so great a 
counter-current of immigration pour- 
ing into the territory, that the exo- 
dus did not at all interfere with the 
prosperity of the new El. Dorado. 
The chief difficulty in the way of its 
advancement was the length of time 
and expense requisite for transport- 
ing the bare necessaries of life from 
the States, and the fabulous prices 
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| demanded after their arrival. Flour was forty 
| dollars per hundred ; nails, one dollar a pound ; 
while calico, whisky, coffee, sugar, tobacco, and 
| other indispensable (?) articles brought their 
weight in gold. 

The necessity for some quicker and cheaper 
| way by which these pressing wants of the country 
| could be supplied, was becoming more and more 
apparent every day. In the few experiments 
already made in agriculture, the fact had been 
fully proven, by the abundant crops already har- 
vested, that irrigation amply repaid the labor 
necessary to secure it. The South Platte, fed by 
mountain streams, with its shallow channel and 
low banks, was easily utilized for this purpose, the 
annual expense being not more than one dollar 
per acre, and the satisfactory solution of this prob- 
lem settled the prosperity of the territory. But 
scarcity of water was not the only obstacle with 
which the farmers had to contend. An enemy 
made its appearance, which, for atime at least, had 
full possession of the field. This was the grass- 
| hopper, which, breeding in the mountains in 

countless numbers, came down in great clouds on 
the devoted plains just as the grain was ready for 
the sickle. Dropping down quietly and softly, 
like snowflakes, darkening the very sky, they 
_ covered each stalk and blade, until they bent be- 
| neath their weight; and when their work of 
| ruin was done not a-vestige of vegetation was 
| left. Year after year saw the same fate befall 
the growing crops; the only variation being in 
the time of their arrival, sometimes coming a little 

= later in the fall, when the 
grain being more fully ri- 
pened, they were unable to 
do any damage, but deposi- 
ted their eggs in the warm 
sands and left their legacy 


a 
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of destruction to the young brood which came 
out in the spring with the early peas and radishes, 
and their appetites whetted to the highest point. 
The harvest of 1877, however, escaped their 
ravages, and, according to an old prophecy, 
verified in Utah, their course is now run; “ always 
seeking new localities after they have visited 
the same one four years in succession.”’ 

The Indians, too, were becoming troublesome, 
and in 1864 inaugurated a war which they carried | 
on after their usual barbarous manner. This in- 
terfered with all travel; paralyzed every effort | 
towards developing the country ; and, for a time, 
the settlements were completely cut off from all 
communication with the outside world. It was 
finally ended, as such conflicts always will be, by 
the defeat of the Indians, who, forced to go on 
reservations still farther west, are awakening to 
the suicidal folly of warring with civilization and 
fate. 

Every year had witnessed some new obstacle 
overcome. ‘The territory had been re-christened 
Colorado from the red soil of its principal rivers ; 
some little legislation had been done in Colorado 
City, the then capital. Candidates for political 
honors were numerous ; a people’s court was organ- 
ized at whose bar justice was dealt out in a most | 
summary manner to the numerous offenders. New 
mines were discovered, precious stones were abun- 
dant; the products were sufficient for home con- 
sumption, and when, in 1870, the Kansas Pacific | 
Railroad was completed to Denver, all doubts of | 
its future prosperity were at an end. 





First LEGISLATIVE HALL, CoLoRApDo. 


In 1876, with a population of 130,000, it was 


admitted into the Union, bearing an unpre- | 


cedented record of growth, and to-day Colorado 
stands fourth among the gold- and silver-producing 


States ; her agricultural products being estimated 
at over $3,000,000, her cattle export proportionally 
large, and her wool-clip $900,000. Her manv- . 
facturing interests have been a little slower in de- 
veloping, but steady and 
substantial. The 
valuable in- 
formation 
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AnNviL Rock, MONUMENT PARK. 


gained from studying and exploring her won- 


| ders in mineralogy, geology, botany, and other 


sciences can scarcely be estimated. ‘The open- 
ing of the San Juan (Wan) country with its 
wonderful Aztec ruins and its mineral wealth, 
is alone sufficient to make it eagerly sought by 
the antiquarian and scientist. 

The average yearly rainfall for 1877 was 
16.38; the temperature ranges from 68° to 
99°; sudden changes are frequent, a fall of 8° 
- in ten minutes having been experienced. The 
severe winds which visit the plains in the early 
spring and frequently at other seasons are often 
urged as a serious objection to the country ; but 
while a little disagreeable to new comers, a 
short residence renders them far less unpleasant, 
and strange as it may seem, though frequently 
blowing at the rate of forty or sixty miles an 

hour, but little damage is done. Few sections of 

country are now so delightful to the tourist or 
offer such advantages to ‘* go-ahead” emigrants 
| as Colorado, the Wonder-land of America. 
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THE MOUNT OF THE HOLY CROSS. 


A LEGEND OF COLORADO. 


By J. 


Amonc the many wonderful freaks of Nature 
found in Colorado, there is none more worthy of 
notice than the Mount of the Holy Cross, an 
isolated peak of the Sawatch Range, the western 
boundary of Middle Park. Its height is 14,176 
feet, and it bears upon its vertical face an immense 
cross formed by a crevice in the rock filled with 
everlasting snows, and this, gleaming like molten 
silver, is so marked a contrast to the granite back- 
ground, that it is a conspicuous object for miles 
around. The length of the perpendicular fissure 
is 1,500 feet, the horizontal arm 700, while its 
depth varies with the season ; but an average of 50 
feet would give a correct idea on this point. 

At the base of the mountain lies a beautifully 
clear lake, a reservoir for the melting snows of this 
and other peaks, and, overflowing in dimpling, 
foaming cascades, is the only sound heard in the 
mighty solitude save the joyous note of a little 


brown bird as he dips and skims through the | 


tumbling waters in the very abandon of happiness. 

The approach to the mountain is quite difficult ; 
but to the tourist who dares, ample compensation 
is given for his toil. Beautiful vistas of meadow- 
land and lake, with the towering mountain, snow- 
capped and invincible, its mute emblem of salva- 
tion glittering in the sunlight, greets the eye ; and 
no matter how it may be viewed, through purplish 


mists, angry storm-clouds, mellow moonlight, or | 


in the first blush of an early sunrise, the effect is 
beyond words to describe. 

There is a legend of its first discovery which is 
quite in keeping with its grandeur and sublimity. 
Among the many adventurers who flocked to the 


New World, eager for conquest and gold was Coro- | 


nado, a noted Spanish captain. His followers were 
all of noble birth, brave and stout-hearted, and their 


nodding plumes, waving banners, and gay trap- | 


pings, gave a touch of brightness and warmth to 
the gloomy forests and desolate plains which they 
traversed. 

As all these expeditions were supposed to origi- 
nate in religious zeal as well as hope ‘of worldly 
advancement, it is not a matter of wonder that a 
dark-robed priest was among the gorgeous cava- 


A. DB. 


| liers, his sombre vestments merely toning down the 


brilliant colors of the reckless band. Although 
| well advanced in years, his dark eye was still full 
of fire, and many an emergency had proved that 
| his arm could wield the battle-axe or sword with 
| unequaled skill; while in trouble his sympathy 
| was warm and human, and in death his fervent 
| piety and enthusiastic faith strengthened the 
| trembling soul until its flight was triumphant and 

victorious. 

Many a night, around the blazing camp-fire, 
| Were wonderful stories told of Father Anselmo— 
| how, long years before, he had been the bravest 
_ of the Spanish knights, and for some fearful crime, 

committed in the heat of passion, had renounced 
| his brilliant prospects and kingly preferment, and 
| vainly sought in penance and prayer to expiate his 
great offence ; how a vision had appeared to him 
in which these words had been chanted : 
** When on desert bleak and drear, 
A snowy cross on mount appears; 


Know, sinful soul, that thou art shriven, 
Thy crimes forgotten and forgiven.” 


Then commenced a weary, disappointing pil- 
| grimage, until the marvelous stories of the New 
| World gave fresh impetus to the almost dying 
| hope, and found him in Coronado’s train, eagerly 
scanning each new horizon in search of that 
mount which should be the sign that Heaven’s 
wrath was at last appeased. 

His soul was undaunted through all the dreary 
marches, and, when worn out by fatigue and hun- 
| ger, and surrounded by foes, he cheered the little 
handful left to new efforts, and helped them shake 
off the paralysis of discouragement and fear. 

One evening, after they had travelled a pathless 
desert for many weary days, they emerged from a 
| Narrow pass, whose tortuous windings had almost 
driven them to despair, into a lovely valley, cov- 
ered with luxuriant grasses, over which roamed 
countless herds of antelope and deer, while streams 
of water, clear and sparkling, wound in and out 
| through the grassy mead. 
| No vision of Paradise could have been more en- 
| trancing to this weary, footsore band ; but just 





‘beyond, half veiled in clouds, the enraptured 
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monk had seen the snowy cross, and, kneeling | seemed like some figure carved in stone, and 
at the long-sought shrine, was oblivious to the when, at length, one more bold than the rest ven- 
earthly comforts in which his comrades revelled. tured to disturb him, the still, pale face, although 
There he knelt, until in the misty twilight he glorified by a radiant smile, was set in death. 
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THE MOCKING-BIRD (Mimus polyglottus). 


By ELizABETH OAKES SMITH. 


THERE is an instinct, an intuition, a prophecy 
in the name by which an individual is to be dis- 
tinguished among his fellows. I knew a gentle- 
man who was christened John, despite the inten- 
tions of his parents to endow him with the 
euphonious name of Bezeleel. The father whis- 


pered the cognomen solemnly at the font, which | 
the priest mistaking, cried out, ‘I'll not allow | 


it—Beelzebub, indeed!’’ and forthwith pro- 
nounced his name John. ‘There was that about 
him in after life that forbade any one calling him 
Johnnie; he was John always; calm, reticent, 
dignified ; whereas Bezeleel might have rendered 
him something less than a gentleman. 

But I am to speak of the mocking-bird. 
name that might fit the character of a canary, a 


only attract but challenge the attention of the 

observer by their studied attitudes, and their 
| pretty habit of spreading and lifting their wings, 
_ and stepping as if ready for a dance ; hence, I took 
great delight in studying their habits and indica- 
tions of character. 

The mocking-bird does not migrate in this 
vicinity, as the weather becomes less bright with 
| sunshine during the winter season. He comes out 
| in numbers with the gleam of genial hours, flutter- 
| ing among the red berries of the yopan and holly, 
blithe and saucy, courageous and enterprising. 

Being “tothe manor born,’’ he careers amid other 
| birds with an air of indifference, if not of contempt, 


A J turning into irony their best efforts of melody. 


He will perch himself upon a covert branch, and 


born slave, content under bondage by the laws of | seem listening to the vocal attempts of his neigh- 


heredity, would be misplaced if given the mock- 
ing-bird, an advanced creature, who may submit 
to bondage, but under protest, and with a game- 


some philosophy that makes the best of it, too | 


royal to be crushed by adverse fate; and so I 
called my mocking-bird Puck, as designating his 
love of mischief, his jauntiness and fun. He 
made me think of wild-woodsprites ; of the Puck- 
weed-jies of the Indians; of the Puck of Shak- 


speare (and, by the way, no doubt the great poet | 


caught this name from the lips of Walter Raleigh, 
on his return from Virginia, where he had learned 
it from the aborigines). I always fancied my 


bird was hearing and seeing what was lost to me, | 


and was peering about to find that 


“Little Western flower, 
Before milk-white, now purple with Love’s wound, 
And maidens call it Love-in-idleness,” 


and ready to play the mischief with some wild 
prank. 


My room was large and airy, made bright with | 


roses and geraniums of luxuriant growth and abun- 
dant flowering, under which was a perch for Puck, 
from whence he gleamed forth at his own sweet 
will, or plumed himself daintily, always with a 
coquettish, if not impudent, pose of the head. 
These birds are very abundant in the neighbor- 
hood of Hollywood, North Carolina, and they not 


| bors, and then suddenly he will pour forth a 
| medley of them all, mixing the sweet notes of the 
thrush with the scream of the bluejay and hoot 
of the owl, the snarl of the catbird, and the thrill 
| of the wren, so glibly rendered that before you 
_can discriminate the intent of song he has started 
off into another and another travesty, baffling 
| your power to separate the one from the other, 
and you are bewildered, as if some laughing witch 
| were turning all the grace and prettiness of the 
| wild woods into mockery. 
| I am sure this hilarious impudence has the effect 
| of silencing the other birds for the time being, 
unless it be at the period of courtship, when all 
| are too intently busy in their own affairs to heed 
| the jeers of their neighbors ; and this has suggested 
| a doubt to my own mind as to the inner life of the 
| mocking-bird, 
| Is he a straightforward, earnest creature, a con- 
| secrated lover, a devoted family bird, like other 
| winged denizens of the grove; or, is he a careless 
worldling, stealing sweets with a reckless disregard 
_of all woodland proprieties? Is he an affluent 
| child of genius, holding his unapproachable powers 
with an easy assurance, mindless of recognition, 
content to be rivalress and critical, and despising 
mediocre pretentiousness ? 
I fancy I hear him saying to his choice com- 
panion on the bough, in a tender undertone, 
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‘‘ Just mark, lady mine, how all these unevoluted 
creatures are carried away by their own poor 
music; every song of theirs I can give in an im- 
proved style and make no ado about it either ;’’ 
and forthwith he gives a madrigal so mellow, so 
touching, so all his own, that we would think the 
nightingale and lark had poured all their melodies 
into one. 

The secret of the matter is, the mocking-bird is 
embarrassed by his riches; all his affluent endow- 
ments telling, as it were, against him in the same 
way is in us humans, who are better accepted by 
our kind when endowed with one special faculty 
than when holding at command a dozen or more ; 
the rounded-out fullness of a life creating only 
envy and distrust. 

In his courtship, the mocking-bird is an auda- 
cious Viking, taking to himself royally, and not 
over-encumbered with sentiment. Tender he is, 
but with a sense of his own worthiness and unap- 
proachable .completeness that will abide no non- 
sense or the semblance of rebuff. In the family 
relation, I observe, both sexes have an exclusive 
air, as if they held themselves aloof from ordinary 
birds, and were an unusually united household, 
with large, imperial habits. 

They have upon occasion wonderful pluck, and 
when anything has roused this dormant intensity, 
they are anything but suave and nice-mannered. 
One day I observed a large turkey buzzard prowl- 
ing about a tree in which a pair of mocking-birds 
had snugly ensconced themselves, and were at the 
very crisis of incubation, when the soft woolly 
little heads were about to disclose themselves to 
the expectant parents. I do not think the buz- 
zard had any ill designs other than perhaps a 
vulgar curiosity ; but he is an ungainly, unsightly 
creature, with his plucked neck looking like a 
woman without the civilizing presence of a collar. 

Birds have a language perfectly understood by 
their kind, and they appeal to the sensibilities 
of each other with’as much assurance of a sympa- 
thetic response as animals of a larger growth and 
reason more pronounced in character. No sooner 
did our birds behold the intrusion of the obscene 
vagrant than they gave outa note of distress, a 
short, sharp cry, and instantly there was a gather- 
ing. All the friendly neighbors surged to the 
spot, and took in the situation at a glance. 

It was curious to behold with what dexterity 
and combination of force they pounced upon the 





aggressor. One would drop down upon his head, 
another upon his back. It was asight to see them 
drop like a plummet down, and rise with a scream 
to repeat the operation. The buzzard for a time 
held his perch with a stolid, mulish resolve not 
to be ejected by creatures whom he evidently held 
in contempt for their smallness of size as well as 
intense excitability, like all dull characters, who 
lack fineness of insight. At length, however, he 
stuck out his long neck, leaned forward, and 
flopped his ragged wings, and launched himself 
woodward. 

I know not the process of thought that actuated 
his tormentors ; but they gathered in front of him 
and compelled him to make his escape seaward. 
Never was a miserable creature who had incurred 
the hatred of his townspeople drummed forth with 
kettle, fife, and deafening yells, more hardly beset 
than this ill-conditioned denizen of the woods. 
He made the best of his way over the water, fol- 
lowed by the enraged mocking-birds, till their 
instinct warned them it wassafer to return. They 
did so, quite in a body, and really, I do believe, 
they were laughing over their triumph like so 
many imps. ‘The face of the bird is not favorable 
to a display of merriment, but the wild flights and 
antics they exhibited round the little household in 
the tree was as expressive of fun as those of a 
child, when he staggers and doubles himself up at 
the recollection of some audacious piece of funni- 
ness. 

Ordinarily the mocking-bird seems little inter- 
ested in the movements of other winged dwellers 
of the vicinity. Birds of bright plumage and 
cheery song are little noticed by him, while he 
has a decided antipathy to those of heavy make 
or sombre hues. I never saw them meddle with 
the fish-hawks or eagles; but as we have seen, 
they will not endure the buzzard, and the crow 
was also distasteful to them. An unlucky owl, 
having lost his way and blinded by the sun, lodged 
himself not far from the house; it was pitiful to 
see how mercilessly they beset and screamed after 
him until he made his way to a thicket. I 
observed the attacking party in this instance took 
the matter more quietly than in the other, as if 
they understood the unfortunate state of the owl, 
and were content to be rid of him without fuss. 

The garments of the mocking-bird, though plain 
brown and white, are exceedingly well-fitting and 
genteel, and his general carriage is that of an aris- 
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tocrat, contemning show, at once easy and grace- 
ful. He likes to assemble a few choice spirits 
about him as Shakspeare might have done, and 
hold rehearsals of the finer touches of song. It is 
a pretty sight, half a dozen upon a branch, lifting 
and falling their wings, learning to keep time, and 
most likely willing to show the white globe on the 
under side of their wings. I am sure they are 
planning a concert that shall worry all the birds 
about, who will hear their best plagiarized, with 
no hope of redress. 

I have thought it is like our poets, who do not 
scruple to seize upon the beautiful thought of 
another, and cast it into artistic shape. Mr. 
Emerson commends this, saying it is like build- 
ing a more beautiful temple, as men do, from the 
stones of one less perfect or gone to decay. 

The mocking-bird is a contemner of all that is 
commonplace, homely or neutral in any shape. 
He is fond of color, and it is most likely that the 
gorgeous hues of the cardinal bird and blue-bird, 
jay, etc. may have at first so won upon his admi- 
ration, that he bethought himself to imitate their 
peculiar notes. At first it might have been emu- 
lation, perhaps sheer envy; but this wonderful 
bird, so affluently developed, partaking the nature 
of genius, observant and critical, was impelled by 
his superior intelligence to leave the common- 
place groove incident to other birds, and launched 
out into oceans of adventure like a winged Co- 
lumbus. ; 

As the robin, bobolink (‘‘ Robert of Lincoln’’ 
as Bryant elegantly calls him), and other migra- 
tory birds make their way to the vicinity from the 
north and east, a change is perceptible in the 
mocking-bird. He acquires a certain aloofness, 
‘¢a looker on here in Vienna’’ air, as if he might 
be studying the language and manners of a new 

« people, and these conversant with far countries. I 
have had some fear that the gay mocking-bird is 
too versatile, too capricious to embody any deep 
attachment to human beings, as less gifted creatures 
often do ; but an incident occurring in our neigh- 
borhood quite relieved me of the misgiving, and 
convinced me that here, as elsewhere, the distin- 
guishing attribute of genius is the patience of en- 
deavor, coupled with fervor of affection. 

Miss Laura Pelitier had been for five years the 
happy owner of one of these fine birds, which flew 
about the premises at his own sweet will, coming 
home at nightfall and entering his cage as a matter 
of course. He was royally independent and most 





tenderly devoted. In the course of time his young 
mistress fell into the rosy bondage of a young, 
happy love, and removed toa new home, taking 
her favorite with her, who still escaped all bond- 
age, and was seemingly as happy as in the old 
homestead. In the course of time, something 
over a year, the wife returned thither, leaving the 
mocking-bird, with many injunctions, to the care 
of her husband during her absence. She had 
thought it best to cage him up, lest some mishap 
might befall him. 

Despite all forecast, the bird contrived to escape 
from his cage, and did not return as had been his 
wont, and the young husband went to bring his 
wife home again to confront her with the story of 
her loss. ‘*Some natural tears she shed,’’ but 
hardly had she wiped them, before in at the win- 
dow, breezy with delight, came the mocking-bird, 
and lighted upon her head. 

Now the question arises, how did he find his 
way back? Did he remember it? Did he follow 
the husband when he was out of the cage, lest, as 
was supposed, he was seeking his way to his be- 
loved friend? Why did he not follow the old 
habit of returning to the cage at night, as another 
bird would have done? 

There must have been complicated questionings 
and nice reasonings in that poor little brain to 
bring about such a result. The lady knew her 
bird by a slight injury it had at one time received, 
which left a mark upon the neck. Here were 
affection, reason, observation and memory all 
combined in one pretty head and heart-piece. 

I learned by companionship with my Puck, that 
he had a keen zest for fun, and a most persistent 
curiosity. My work-basket was a perpetual re- 
source to him. He would pull things about and 
scatter them over the floor, taking them in his bill 
one atatime. He would roll the spools and hop 
after them as eagerly as a kitten might do. He 
would seize upon the thread and fly all over the 
room, round the plants, across the windows, hold- 
ing fast upon it, and tangling himself and me in 
its meshes. 

I learned that not only a bright color but a 
metallic ring pleased him ; a gold thimble, after 
prolonged effort, would be seized in his bill, and 
up he would fly to the ceiling and drop it down 
upon the whitely-polished, hard pine floor. This 
he would repeat again and again, and then tired 
out, would scramble about my head and pull the 
hairs. 
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He would draw the pins out of the cushion, dive 
at the fringe of the curtain, and for a good half 
hour work at the end of a gay ribbon, backing and 
pulling comically. A corner of my paper would 
attract him, and he would dig at it and hop into 
the air, and utter little screams as if out of all 
patience. 

None of these movements were automatically 
performed, but with zest, design and enjoyment. 
I could hardly realize that Puck was only a bird, 
so companionable, so vivacious, so comical did I 
find him—a touch of the impish to be sure, for I 
had to guard my eyes lest he should make a dive 
at them, as he often did. 

He was nice in his person, bathing several times 
in the day, and slopping unmercifully. Fond as 
he was of me, he never lighted upon me while his 
feathers were wet; but confined himself to his 
perch till they were dry and carefully smoothed 
out. Children rush upon us with their faces 
daubed with sweets and caress us all the same; 
why should a bird abstain because of wet feathers? 

Puck was carnivorous, but enjoyed a change to 
delicate bits, and his method of feeding was at 
once refined and tasteful. Indeed he converted 
eating into one of the fine arts. Unlike less per- 
fect creatures, he never gobbled his food. No 
sooner did a worm, a fly or a moth cross his vision 
than he pounced upon it, not to devour, but to 
toss into the air, to inspect; to admire, as a cat 
plays with a mouse. He would retreat from it, 
hop forward, lift his wings, tipping his head one 
side, drop them again; eye the bug or butterfly 
with a travesty manner ; upin the air, down again, 
and with a toss it was gone. 

Birds are far more intellectual than we appre- 
hend. We are apt to think they do nothing but 
raise their young and sing, having nothing else to 
do for the time being. ‘The period of courtship, 
marriage and paternity is undoubtedly very exact- 
ing, and fills up much of their busy lives ; but-they 
have a vast and beautiful experience outside of all 
this. 


Their nests are miracles of ingenuity, ‘* pro- 
creant cradles’’ over which are lavished not only 
the tenderest emotions, but a forecast, a skill that 


fill me with awe. It is as if an arcana of divine 
love and protectiveness were revealed to me, and 
I could see how the inner life of every creature is 
moulded to beauty. I seem to see that procrea- 
tion is not all; that the bird has a sweet life based 





upon pure intellectual proclivities, and that he 
studies what is about him ; he delights in color as 
well as song, and his notes are the expression of a 
supreme content, a rest as it were from searching 
into the soul of things as the poet does. 

His faculties require space and play. He re- 
turns visits—he tells the gossip of the neighbor- 
hood ; he plays pranks; peeps into cosy nooks, 
sees who comes and goes, looks after birdlings 
that are left orphans, and marries or is single, as 
best he likes; not always a matter of choice, for 
there are bachelors as well as Benedicts in wood- 
land life. We do not half understand the myste- 
ries or possibilities of the life of a bird, and yet 
these are but a moiety in the wonderful creations 
upon every side of us. 

The mocking-bird is an early riser. Perhaps 
he has a consciousness of ill-desert in his imitative 
tendencies ; that in this bending to irony, to 
mixing his heavenly art with worldly satire, he 
stoops from his high transcendental mission of the 
beautiful, and becomes a common bird. To me 
it was an affecting melody, the notes of this weird 
songster, poured forth while other denizens of the 
wood still nodded on the branch. 

There is always a peculiar softness in the early 
dawn of Southern latitudes—a faint stir of leaves, 
a low insect murmur, a cloudless setting of the 
stars, or the silent moon along the sky, as if Na- 
ture were loth to disturb the fullness of repose. 
Into this heaven of rest come a few preluding 
notes, a breathing of a divine spirit of harmony, 
scarcely disturbing the hush that reigns supreme. 
Anon, another and another, unlike any sentient 
creature in all the earth. A gush of melody, a 
low plaint, a rapturous swell—the inner life of a 
being compounded of harmony. A wild, melodious 
halleluiah, poured out in measureless joy and en- 
trancing sweetness, The tears gush to your eyes, 
you rise up and instinctively feel an exaltation, 
responsive to this song; transcending all songs 
in its indescribable, overpowering, soul-touching 
sweetness. 

It is a song native to the mocking-bird when he 
sings his own song, and not another’s. You must 
be up betimes if you would hear it, for it soon 
wakens other songsters, lavish in their everyday 
utterances, and the mocking-bird descends from 
his empyrean, and you will hear only his sensitive 
utterances of inferior music—the poet magnet- 
ized by the immediate. 
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A TRIP FROM NORFOLK TO SARATOGA AND BACK IN 1824—TRAVEL HALF A CENTURY AGO, 


By C, H. Foster. 


In Western North Carolina, Eastern Tennessee, 
and the northern portions of the abutting com- 
monwealths of South Carolina and Georgia, as 
well as elsewhere in the South, the nineteenth 
century railroad system, which almost reticulates 
New England and the Middle States, has not yet 
awakened the mountain echoes with the stentorious 
neigh of the iron horse; and through all that re- 
gion, so comparatively primitive in many ways, 
there still flourishes the old-fashioned stage-coach 


—the stage-coach ‘‘of the daddies’—in all its | 


old-time glory, and with all its traditional appoint- 
ments. To many a city graybeard comes now and 


then, as a tender, glad memory of his early country 
home, the golden vision of the stage-coach, bril- | 
liant with yellow, and red, and bronze, drawn by | 
its four dashing sturdy steeds—sometimes six— 
held well in hand by that hero of small-boy rever- 


ence, the pompous, loud-voiced driver, the blast 
of whose horn and the crack of whose wonderful 
whip were music to the callow ear. The dignity 
of that huge, grand vehicle was enhanced to the 
patriotic imagination of the village juvenile by its 
symbolic character as representing the authority of 
the Federal Union ; for, as the chartered carrier 
of “Uncle Sam,”’ it bore in inviolable leathern 
sacks at the driver’s feet, the precious freight of 
the United States mail. 

These were days when the deft folding of a 
letter and the proper placing of the round red 
wafer were an art to be learned with patient care, 
and when the postage on a distant mission 
amounted to a big fraction of a dollar. These 
epistolary incidents have now yielded everywhere 
to the current system of envelopes, mucilage, and 
three-cent stamps. But if you visit Asheville, in 
North Carolina, the enterprising Clemmons, con- 
tractor for a score of mail routes, will supply you, 
for a moderate fare, with an inside or outside seat 
in a veritable stage-coach, such as your childhood’s 
eye enjoyed fifty or sixty years ago, if you are so 
old. Or Messrs. Brown and Verble’s comfort- 
able vehicles, constructed after the same ancient 
model, and drawn by splendid horses, like those 


| the primitive Greeks won fame by taming, will 
give you transportation from Henry, the head of 
the Western North Carolina Railroad, up the rug- 
| ged ascent of the Swannanoa Gap, where the 
mountains seem piled up by Titans to the very 
sky, and thence down, down, with whirl of wheel 
and clangor of iron-clad hoof, to the charming 
vale which environs the county-seat of Buncombe. 
Whether our forefathers, and the elders of the 
| present generation whose recollections antedate 
_the incoming of the railway system, are to be 
| pitied in retrospect by reason of the supposed dis- 
| advantages of the old methods of transportation to 
which they had to submit, is by no means certain. 
The former modes of getting from place to place, 
doubtless had their compensations. Consider the 
green fields, the affluence of bucolic scenery, the 
_cosy roadside-inns, with their swinging signs, 
| whose legends with large charity proffered enter- 
| tainment to man and beast alike. And then the 
smiling visage of rural Boniface, rubicund and 
portly! Even the dust and heat of the summer 
highway, the jolting over stones and ruts, nay, the 
occasional breakdown or upsetting, are matter of 
fond, regretful reminiscence to those of us who 
can recall them as memories of a personal experi- 
ence. That the present velocity of locomotion is 
an unmixed good is problematical. The traveller 
of the old days had plenty of time, in the slow 
course of his journeying, to think and mature his 
plans. Are we not too much hurried now-a-days, 
and do not some of us, sometimes, lose something 
by it? Does not headlong speed of travel tend to 
precipitancy in transacting business, with conse- 
quent mistakes and losses ? 

In rummaging amongst some old papers re- 
eently, the writer came across a thick volume, 
neatly stitched in parchment covers, and contain- 
ing about half a ream of closely-written pages of 
that yellowish hue which is so suggestive to the 
antiquarian. The manuscript has the pleasing 
legibility that characterized the chirography of all 
our grandfathers, but which is now almost univer- 
sally discarded in obedience to the dominant 
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genius of Hurry. This book is the diary for the 
year of our Lord 1824 of one Dr. Thomas 


O’ Dwyer, a well-educated, philosophic, and some- | 


what eccentric Irishman, who practiced physic in 
North Carolina in the first quarter of the current 
century. A good many people—some of them 
men of busy lives, as things were then—took time 


to make a record, day by day, of their individual | 


observations, transactions, and adventures; and 
the particularity of detail in which they frequently 
indulged, gives us an insight into the age they 


lived in of that microscopical minuteness which we | 
miss in a history dealing — in mere outlines 


of larger facts. 

From these holographic memoirs of the Irish 
doctor, I take some entries descriptive of a famous 
journey he made in ante-railway times from Nor- 


folk, Virginia, to Saratoga, and then back by way | 


of Philadelphia and Baltimore. These excerpts 
may interest the reader in the marked contrast 


they exhibit between the present modes of travel | 


and thuse of fifty years ago. 
After waiting a day or two for a favorable wind 
)r. O’ Dwyer set sail at four o’clock p.M., July 


13th, 1824, on the packet Norfolk, which then | 


plied as regularly as circumstances allowed be- 
tween Norfolk and New York. He paid Captain 
Small ten dollars for his passage. The vessel made 
three miles the first two hours. Subsequently she 
varied from two to five knots an hour. 


doctor could not walk about. 
Dutchman and a Frenchman, who had been em- 
ployed on a canal in Virginia, were on board 


working their passage to New York. The lady | 


passengers were sick from the roughness of the 


sea on the third day, and the doctor confesses to 
That night he | 
hoped.to breakfast next morning in New York; | 


some sensation of nausea himself. 


but the dawn of the fourth day found the vessel | 
some seventy miles from her haven, and she did | 


not arrive till half-past one o’clock P.M. next day, 
July 17th. Here Dr. O’ Dwyer sojourned till the 
22d, visiting in the meantime the Roman Catholic 
Cathedral where Bishop Conolly officiated ; 
Battery, where he paid twelve and a half cents to 
hear the band and see the sky-rockets; the Mu- 
suem, near the City Park, where he admired 


upwards of fifty thousand curiosities at a cost of | 
twenty-five cents—two thousand for a penny— | 
the circus, where he witnessed a play and a farce | 


» | ina line and looked well. 


The deck | 
was so laden with wood and watermelons that the 
Two postmen, a | 


the | 


in addition to the usual equestrian performances, 

and the Chatham Garden Theatre, where for fifty 

cents he enjoyed the play of ‘{Damon and 

Pythias,” the principal parts being by Wallack, 

Pemberton and Mrs. Henry. He also went over 

to Jersey to see a foot-race for $1000, which ended 
| in a general fight. 

On July 22d he took passage for Albany on 
the steamboat Chancellor Livingston, which was 
crowded with four hundred and fifty passengers. 
The diary proceeds: 

‘*Sailed at 10 o’clock in company with the 
boat Olive Branch. We kept together for several 
| miles till they at length came in contact, when 
our boat, being much larger, had like to have 
drove the other ashore, which produced a warm 
contest between the boatmen, that would have 
terminated in blows had not the wind and waves 
parted them. The country along the river has 
| quite a romantic appearance. Got to West Point, 
the United States Military Academy, at 5 o’clock, 
where the cadets were drawn up on the hill 
The boat landed and 
took in some passengers on the way. Passed 
Poughkepsy, Newbury, etc. 


The country is hilly 
and undulating. Paid the owner two dollars for 


my passage, which is very low. It used to be 
seven dollars ; so the opposition is of service to the 
public. The captain procured me a berth, though 
| several of the gentlemen had to go about all night, 
| or lie on the floor. 
“ July 23¢@.—Up at daybreak. Athick fog. At 
| 6 o’clock arrived at the wharf a mile or two from 
| Albany. Had my trunk lashed to the stage, and 
got in with eight more gentlemen, and a boy out- 
| side. The sun shines out. Got to Waterford, a 
smart village 12 miles from Albany, at 9% 
o’clock, and paid 37% cents for breakfast, after 
| which we got into the stage again. Stopped 
several times to give the horses water and rest, the 
day being very warm. Rode some distance along 
the new canal, which will be of vast importance 
| to this State. Notice the junction of the canal to 
| lake Erie and Champlain ; also the falls of- 
At this place there is a bridge with a roof to it, 
| 500 yards long. Toll for the stage, 40 cents. 
Got to the village of Saratoga at 2 o’clock, and 
| put up at the hotel called Congress Hall. This is 
|a large, commodious building and has a neat 
appearance. As I heard the board was $10 per 
week, concluded to go to Doney’s Tavern, where 
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I got dinner. Not liking the place altogether so 
well, and from a wish to see the polished society 


at the Congress Hall, I paid 37 cts. for my dinner | 


and ordered my trunk back to C. Hall, where I 
got a room to myself. Feel fatigued from my 
ride of 35 miles in a hot, crowded stage. Hope 
the water of Congress Spring will contribute to 
my health. At 6 o’clock P.M. visited this inter- 
esting Spring, the water of which is bottled up 
and sent to various parts of the Union and sold at 
$3 perdozen. It contains much fixed air, sulphur, 
magnesia, soda, etc. Drank a glass of it, which is 
as cold as ice-water. 
taverns here, besides many inferior ones, all of 
which seem to have plenty of business, as vast 
numbers who are in pursuit of health and pleasure 
come here. ‘The village consists of one street and 
contains about 1,000 inhabitants. At 7 o’clock 
sat down to tea with a large company. 
opens to-night. A ball also takes place. 
clined attending either. 

‘* July 24th.—Did not sleep well owing to the 
noise occasioned by the boarders passing about 


nearly all night. Got up at 5% o’clock and went 


De- 


to Congress spring and drank five tumblers of tke | 


water with an interval of half an hour between 
each. Walked toward the upper part of the town. 
Called at the Reading Rooms and looked over the 
papers. George Pollock, Esq., from North Caro- 
lina, is here; but I am not acquainted with him. 
He is supposed to be worth near a million of dol- 
lars, is a bachelor about 60 years of age and very 
economical. At 2 o’clock sat down to a most ex- 
cellent dinner in a company of about 150 ladies 
and gentlemen. I could not help contrasting our 
fare with that of thousands of the human family 
who are in poverty and indigence. 
visitors arrived at this house. 
numbered lodging rooms, besides others not num- 
bered. ‘The servants are active and attentive, and 
everything is in the first style. 
have a dance to-night. 


Several new 


*¢ July 25th.—Just two weeks from home, which | 


seems as long as two months. 
and going away in the stages make it lively. At 
11 o’clock went to the Presbyterian meeting- 
house, which was nearly filled with strangers, and 
heard a pretty good, though rather inanimate dis- 
course, delivered by a young man. Took a glass 
of punch at Doney’s and a szes¢a on the mattress 
in the afternoon. The front portico of this house, 


There are three very fine | 


The circus | 


There are 114 | 


The young folks | 


Visitors arriving | 


which is about three hundred feet long, is quite a 
promenade, and is filled with ladies and gentle- 
men. I feel solitary, and have only to look on, as 
I have no acquaintance here whatever. 

*¢ July 26th.— Amused myself for an hour by writ- 
| ing to my mother in Ireland. Willsend my letter 
from New York .by the packet to sail for Liver- 
pool on Sunday next. Paid six and a quarter 
cents for Saratoga salts, the first I ever saw. It 
makes a water similar to that of the Congress 
spring, with the exception of the fixed air. A 
ball at the United States Hotel to-night. The 
circus is also open, also the pan-harmonicon, a 
number of musical instruments said to be a curi- 
osity. Several of the boarders left in stages for 
different places. 

‘* July 27th.—Concluded to take the stage for 
Albany, and paid $1.50 for my passage. Paid 
Mr. Drake $5.64, amount of my bill at the hotel, 
and $1 to the servants, and 25 cents for washing. 
Got into the stage with five male and one female 
passenger beside myself, and at one-quarter of 9 
o’clock bade adieu to Saratoga. Passed through 
the villages of Dunning, Street, and Mechanics- 
ville. Got to Waterford at 1% o’clock, when we 
took dinner. Paid 50cts. ‘Tarried near an hour, 
and got in again to our stage. Passed through 
Lansinburg, when we dropped one of our passen- 
gers. Thence through the city of Troy, when we 
dropped our female traveller. This is a smart, 
thriving place, and contains about 5000 or 6000 
inhabitants. Passed Watervliet, etc. Rode some 
distance along the new canal. Got into Albany 
at 4 o’clock, and put up at the Eagle Hotel. 
With three of the passengers I took a view of the 
city. It contains about 14,000 inhabitants, and 
is the seat of government. Saw the Statehouse 
and several fine churches. Drank two glasses of 
Albany ale, which affects my head. 

‘* July 28th.—Was awoke in the night by the 
rattling of the stages, and some of the boarders 
going off in them. After breakfast, paid my bill, 
$1.25, and had my trunk carried to the steamboat 
James Kent, which sails for New York at 9 o’clock. 
| Stopped at the following villages to land and take 
| in passengers: Quimans, New Baltimore, Kinder- 
| hook, Corksocket, Hudson, Athens, Catskill, Red- 
hook, Kingston, Poughkepsy, Barnegat—a great 
| place for making lime—Wobbin’s Creek, New- 
| berg, and West Point, where we arrived at dusk, 
after which I lay down, but did not get much 
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sleep, owing to the noise and bustle caused by 
near one hundred passengers. 

“* July 29th.—The boat got into New York at 
2 o’clock in the night. Paid a porter 25 cts. to 
carry my trunk to my stopping-place. Went to 
the Philadelphia steamboat-office to inquire when 
the boat will start. One sailed at 6 this morn- 
ing, and the next will sail at 11. Finished my 
letter to my mother and gave it to Henry Waring, 
who says he will send it by a gentleman who is to 
sail for Londonderry on Sunday next. Went to 
the steamboat office and paid $2.50 for my passage 
to Philadelphia, but as the weather continues 
cloudy, have concluded to tarry and rest to-day 
and take the boat in the morning at 6 o’clock. 
Went to the City Hotel and read the paper. 
Bought of George Bement, Water St., 3 doz. 
bottles Congress Water for $6. Paid him also 75 
cents for 75 segars. Paid $1.50 for the Red 
Gauntlet, 2 vols., the last of the unknown author 
of Waverley’s interesting works. 

* July 30th.—Up at 4% o'clock. The porter 
came after my trunk and carried it on board the 
steamer Thistle. Paid him 25 cts; though he 
could be obliged to work all day for half that sum 
in his native country Erin. The steamboat Legis- 
lator, which is the opposition boat, sailed five 
minutes before us, but we soon overhauled her. 
Got to New Brunswick, 30 miles, in two hours. 
We then got into stages for the landing, 61% miles 
below Trenton. We had 8 gentlemen and one 
lady in our stage, which was No. 2. We passed 
in procession through Princeton, and saw the 
celebrated college. The roads are rather miry. 
We have in our company several poor Dutch, 
lately arrived in this country, who are going on a 
gentleman’s farm in Pennsylvania. They look 
healthy and contented. Changed horses at Kings- 
ton. ‘Passed through Trenton and got to the ferry 
at 3% o’clock, when the steamboat Franklin re- 
ceived us and got under way at once. Passed 
sristol at 5 P.M., the day warm and sultry. Stopped 
at Burlington and took in a quantity of apples, 
peaches, pears, roasting ears, cucumbers, etc., for 
the Philadelphia market. Paid 6% cts. for 5 
peaches. Burlington is a neat, cool-looking vil- 
lage. The boat sails fast and easy. Passed Brides- 
burg and a few other villages. Got to the city of 
Philadelphia at 6 p.M., and paid a boy 20 cts. to 
carry my trunk to Judd’s Tavern, where I put up. 
Walked to the wharf to inquire about the Balti- 











more steamboat. She will return in the night and 
sail at noon to-morrow. Very sultry to-night; 
thermometer, 82 degrees at 9 P.M. 

‘* July 31st.—Paid a discount of 5 per cent. on 
some North Carolina bank notes. Bought a bath- 
ing tub, and agreed with the captain of a sailing 
vessel to carry it to New York, to be shipped to 
Norfolk. Paid 75 cents for a sugar maple cane 
and $1.25 forasilk pocket handkerchief, Walked 
as far as Centre Square. The city has been much 
enlarged since I was here before. The market 
houses are continued as far west as Eighth street. 
Paid Mr. Judd my hotel bill, $1.25, and paid a 
porter 25 cents to carry my trunk on board the 
steamboat Delaware. Before I left Philadelphia 
called to see some foreign animals ; amongst them 
a South American buffalo and an African buffalo, 
the former very large, and the latter small and 
chunky—a sow with two legs, a Guinea pig with 
two young ones, two eagles, an elk, two penguins, 
some paraketts, etc. Our steamboat sailed shortly 
after 12 o’clock, with between 20 and 30 passen- 
gers. We are bound for Newcastle, 60 miles 
hence. There are not many villages on the banks 
of the Delaware, but it is a fine river, in some 
parts a mile across. Saw a ship, brig, and several 
small craft bound for Philadelphia. Got to Ches- 
ter at 21%4 P.M., where we landed some of our 
passengers. Paid the captain $3.50 for my pas- 
sage to French Town, jncluding dinner, High 
enough! Arrived at Newcastle on the Delaware 
at 41% P.M., and got into stage No. 2, with five 
other male passengers. The road between New- 
castle and French Town is a turnpike, and in 
good repair. ‘Took in another male passenger on 
the way. Stopped at the half-way house to water 
the horses and let them rest awhile, as the heat of 
the weather seems to affect them. Got to Ftench 
Town at dusk, and had our baggage put on board 
the steamboat United States, a handsome vessel. 
Drew berth No. 18, a very good one. 

“* Sunday, August 1st.—The boat got to Balti- 
more at near 4A.M. Had my trunk, etc. carried 
to Barney’s Hotel, where I conclude to tarry till 
to-morrow, when the steamboat will sail for Nor- 
folk, arriving in time for,the stage va Suffolk and 
Somerton, to North Carolina. At 11 A.M. went 
to the Roman Catholic Cathedral and deard mass. 
A priest preached a sermon, but I did not under- 
stand a dozen words of it, as he spoke thick, and 
the building is very large. It is a superb edifice, 
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and must have cost a great sum of money. After | 
mass took a long walk with a fellow-passenger 
from Philadelphia. At 5 o’clock went on board 


the steamboat Norfolk, and agreed with the cap- 
Made choice 
We expect to sail to-morrow at 9 | 


tain for my passage to Norfolk—g12. 
of a berth. 
A.M. 

“« August 2€a.—A mild morning. Up before 5, 
took a walk and viewed the monuments, etc. 
Called at the broker’s and paid him 50 cts to 
change $10 N. C. banknote. Got $4.50 in 61% 
cent pieces. At 8% a.m. paid my hotel bill, $2, | 
to Mr. Barney, and had my trunk carried to the 
Norfolk steamboat. About 20 passengers on board. 
We set off at 9, with a pleasant breeze and charm- 
ing weather, Passed Fort McHenry, which has a 
handsome appearance ; also North Point. Had a | 
full view of the city of Annapolis. A strong head 
wind continues all day, and considerably retards | 
our progress. Read the newspapers and walked 
the deck till 10 o’clock. 

** August 3a.—We are still 40 or 50 miles from 
Old Point. The head wind keeps us back. Our 
wood is getting scarce, and we fear it may not 
hold out. The motion of the boat makes some of 
the ladies sick. Got to Old Point Comfort at 
noon, and landed several of our passengers, taking 
in two new ones. Kept on for Norfolk, where we 
arrived at 2 P.M. Went to Cowper’s hotel. 
Found the stage ready, and started at 2% o’clock. 
A fine day. ‘Two passengers with me in the stage, 
one for Alabama, and the other for Smithfield, N. 
C. Changed horses at Tony Pugh’s. Arrived at 
Mrs. Flynn’s hotel in Suffolk at 6 o’clock & had 
dinner. Got to Mr. Dukes at dark, and changed | 
horses. Arrived at Somerton, Virginia, at*1o P.M., 
and stopped awhile. Paid 1214 cents for brandy 
for the driver. This has been a delightful day. | 
The crops along the road look promising, and the | 
orchards are very full. 


TEMPER makes or mars more happiness than any | 
other quality. How much influence there is in 
one of thosé bright, cheerful, wholesome tempers, 
which neither make trouble where it does not ex- 
ist, nor meets it half way when it does! Where 
others might be inclined to fret peevishly over this 
petty annoyance and that small trial, the good- 
tempered person makes light of this one, and bears 
with patience what cannot be avoided of the other. 


, his master’s trunk ; 


| no less than of its ease and comfort. 


| of whose ‘‘ Tally Ho” 


Set off again, and changed | 


horses after going six miles. Crossed Baetl’s 


| Ferry after midnight ; very dark and dangerous ; 


we had to use torchlights of fat light wood or 
pitch pine. Drew up at Titus Darden’s at 3 a.., 
when we changed horses again, and at 4 0’clock 
arrived at dear old Murfreesboro, where I bade my 
fellow-passengers farewell, having came to my 
journey’s end. My faithful boy Peter comes for 
I find everything about the 
plantation in satu guo, and I thank the good God 
who has brought me safely through the perils of 
steamboats, sailing packets, stages, etc., to my 


| precious Southern home.’ 


Thus ends this unadorned and simple need of 
delightful sauntering. How suggestive, and indeed 


refreshing, is its contrast with that breathlesss, 


headlong hastening from place to place whose 


| sordid parsimony of time sacrifices, without regret, 


the ideal to the mathematical; surrenders the 
innate love of the curved line of beauty to a grimly 
practical adhesion to ‘‘the shortest distance be- 
tween two points,’’ and shears the travel of to-day 
ofall the old-time poetry, and charm, and romance, 
It is to be 
hoped that Colonel Delancey Kane, the entrance 
on Broad street, some 
months ago, was welcomed with so genuine and en- 
thusiastic an ovation, may prove the pioneer of an 


_ extensive, if not general revival of the noble art of 


stage-coaching. While the railroad is not likely 


_to be dene away with, even by the communists, 
| entrenched as it has become in the economies of 


time, space, and cost, the whip, ribbons, and four- 


_in-hand may well come in vogue again with gen- 


tlemen of means and leisure who are not compelled 
to be governed altogether by utilitarian canons. 


| And why not such a renaissance? Judged by a 


hard, dry, Gradgrind, matter-of-fact utility, what 
is the use of yachting, fox-hunting, races and row- 
ing? And if these, why not coaching ? 


Few men die of old age. 
disappointment, passion, mental or bodily toil, 
or accident. The passions kill men sometimes, 
even suddenly. The common expression, choked 
with passion, has little exaggeration in it; for 
even though not suddenly fatal, strong passions 
shorten life. Strong-bodied men often die young ; 
weak men live longer than the strong, for the strong 
use their’strength, and the weak have none to use. 


Almost all die of 
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By Cart CHESTER. 


CHAPTER VII. THE ASHTON FORGERY.—BAIN- 
BRIDGE AND FRANK DAVENPORT.—THE ARREST. 
TuE comfort and attention we received at the 

old Tremont House is a thing so well understood 

by the travelling public, that it is unnecessary, in 
the course of my narrative, to dwell upon it. 

Neither will I descant on the joy of reunion ex- 

perienced by those so near and dear to each other ; 

it is, thank Heaven, an everyday occurrence. 

Geofery Endicott was his father’s own son, a 
large-hearted, tender and honorable man, and as 
such he welcomed the ‘better half’’ of himself 
and the little lambs of his fold. I also, the stray 
sheep, found my rightful place in his affections. 
He thanked me warmly for accompanying Annie, 
and said now he was all right, and felt equal to 
engineering banks round the whole civilized 
world, since his own citadel was, not exactly 
man’d but wo-man’d. There had been a week of 
fog and chill, and the east wind, that scourge and 
dread of Bostonians, had ruled with periodical 
asperity ; and numbers who had been pining in 
restless inactivity within doors, now availed them- 
selves of the balmy spring days for a health-restor- 
ing walk or drive. 

Through Tremont street, up Park street, along 
Beacon street mall passed a continuous throng of 
richly dressed and beautiful women. Invalids 
were sunning themselves on the broad gravel walks 
of the ‘* Common,’’ slowly passing to and fro with 
feeble steps and languid air; loungers and pleas- 
ure seekers were idling on the rustic seats, curi- 
ously scanning, criticising or admiring the passers ; 
and business men were hurrying by exchanging 
rapid or silent greetings. The steps of the 
domed State-House, which looks down upon the 
scene, were speckled with the black coats of pro- 
fessional men continually moving up and down. 
A group of Boston boys, frank and manly, were 
hovering round the brimming little pond with its 
sparkling fountain, which has such a hold upon 
the affections of the citizens of this ‘‘ Pride’’ of 
the ‘* Bay State.’’ This, of all places in the 





world, is the elysium for boys; they are of more 
acknowledged importance here than anywhere | 
else. They made the air ring with their laugh | 

Vor, XI.—22 


and shout as they launched their little white-sailed 
skiffs, exulting in being miniature ship-owners. 
This pleasant spot was a delight to Leon and 
Daisy, who beset us with the wonders they saw 
daily, and their entreaties that mamma, papa, 
cousin Kate or Mr. Gray would join them in their 
airings. I was easily vanquished by my little 
tyrants, and also found it beneficial to myself to 
take a stroll here every day, it being but a few 
steps from our hotel. Solemn little babies almost 
smothered under the weighty magnificence of 
satin and feathers drawn. forth in fine array of 
pomp and circumstance, sat enthroned in their 
baby carriages holding with little dimpled hands 
to both sides, or lolled luxuriantly among their 
downy cushions and gorgeous Afghans, their em- 
broidered robes and delicate laces, in drowsy in- 
difference or round-eyed speculating wonder at 
the tide of life that passed by them. 

Richly trimmed little ones, a shade older, and 
who had arrived at the dignity of using their own 
feet, were trundling hoops or running races, or 
sporting like summer butterflies on the edge of the 
new grass, while their rosy-faced Irish nurses gos- 
siped with each other while they affected to be 
zealously watching their little charges. Notwith- 
standing a spirit of self-satisfied, boasted superi- 
ority over other cities and nationalities, I noticed 
that Boston found it expedient to keep a standing 
force of Infantry in arms, constantly clamoring 
of the (parental) revenue for unreasonable sup- 
plies ; setting at naught the Heads of Departments, 
and needing more subtle strategy in manceuv- ~ 
ring on parade than ever Napoleon or Wellington 
dreamed of. I must confess I could not see 
wherein their independence lay; they positively 
gloried in the unprecedented encumbrance. 

Time passed, the weather was getting very hot 
as summer blazed upon us; everybody was prepar- 
ing to leave town for the country retreats or 
watering-places. Geofery suggested that as he 
and Mr. Gray would be detained here most of the 
summer, we had better betake ourselves to a lovely 
spot he knew of on the sea-shore at Swampscott on 
the road to Marblehead; they could come to the 
city every morning and return towards evening ; 
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and as he had to go on to New York for a few 
days very soon, he thought that it would be the 
very safest and most pleasant arrangement that 
could be made forus. A very nice Quaker family 
down there, with whom he had stayed when rusti- 
cating before, had offered first-class accommoda- 
tion, and were very superior people. From there 
we could avail ourselves of the cars to town at any 
time, which we should reach in fifteen minutes; 
trains were running hourly. Annie and I were 
very glad to concur with this plan ; I for my part 
was thankful, for the day previously I had seen 
Bainbridge crossing the Common, walking slowly 
and scanning every group carefully as if searching 
for some one. I hastily left for the hotel, telling 
Jane to follow at once with the children. She 
had been much longer than necessary in doing so, 
and Leon said ‘‘ that nasty man from the ship had 
been talking to her.’’ I took an early opportunity 
of telling Mr. Gray of this, according to promise. 
Mr. Gray said, ‘‘ Do not go out again for a time 
without Mr. Endicott or myself, Miss Katie; not 
much danger in the day time, but it is better not.’’ 
I was very restive under this restraint ; it was too 


bad I could not have freedom like other people. 
Annie took Jane to task severely, threatening to 
send her home if she ever was known to speak to 


this disreputable character again. Jane said: 
‘*Never do you bother yoursel’ about me, 

ma’am, I’m not in no danger no more’n you are. 

Mester Bainbridge’s got more sense nor to meddle 


wi’ folk’s business as don’t consarn him; what is,. 


is a’tween me and hisself; he’s i’ th’ right to be 
courtin’ me. I’m a gran’ favright o’ his’n as he’s 
rare an’ proud on, as he’s said to me many a time; 
he’s maybe cliverer nor me; but I should’na want 
sich heavy earnin’s to victual me as a lady ‘ud, 
an’ me and him’s goin’ t’ settle i’ life. Wot’s to 
be said agin it, ma’am? I’se welly old e’nuf t’ be 
a thinkin’ o’ these things, I reckon. My.turn’s 
gotten tocum.’’ Then having spent her anger, 
she became her usual humble selfagain. ‘* I hopes 
has you’ll not be takin’ any measures agin this, 
ma’am. I’m afeard I sed unbecomin’ words to 
you, as as allers been so good to me, an’ the 
fam’ ly as I’ve lived in this ten year, an’ I dunna 
wish to say wot’s any ways disrespectful; but I 
was kind o’ flustered like see’n as Mester Bain- 
bridge got i’ my hed.”’ 

** My poor, silly girl,’’ said Annie, ‘‘ the sooner 
you get him out of your head the better. What 





shall I say to your poor father and mother who 
are so confident that you are safe under my care? 
Jane, mark my words, you know that I should 
never tell you an untruth !”’ 

‘¢ Yes, ma’rm.”’ 

‘* Well, this man Bainbridge will never marry 
you; he isa very bad man. Where is your com- 
mon sense, my girl? I thought better of you. I 
am afraid you are going to make yourself and me 
a great deal of trouble.’’ 

At this Jane began to cry, saying: 

‘* He wanted to see me t’naight when they chil- 
den’s a’bed ; I'll be fair beat wi’s teazin next time 
I see un; he sed I mun mind an’ not let yo’ 
gentle folks ken o’t, coz yo’d sure t’ set me agin 
him, as how you wanted to hitch him on to Miss 
Katie ; an’ he loiked me above a bit, cause I was’na 
a stuck-up gal, an’ he’s a strappin’ foine feller as 
iver I see; I dunna loike to play see-saw i’ that’n 
when I’ve made my moind up. I wish I’d stay’d 
to wom, and then I should’na ha’ seen this day.”’ 

** You can go to your duties now, Jane,”’ said 
Annie; ‘I will talk to you again about this; but 
mind, do not go out without my permission.’’ 

When she was gone we consulted about what 
we should do with her, the poor stupid creature, 
so lamentably simple. We must get her away 
from here; she must be saved from this wretch in 
some way. 

‘¢T amso sorry,’’ said Annie, ‘‘ she has hitherto 
been such a valuable servant. This then accounts 
for the late deveiopments of her taste for finery, 
the false gold-and-garnet hoops in, her ears, and 
those objectionable vulgar imitation rings on her 
fingers.”’ 

I recollected seeing Bainbridge give her the 
piece of money when he carried me down to my 
room on board ship, and although it gave me great 
mortification even yet, I told Annie the whole story. 

‘¢ My dear cousin, why did you not confide this 
to me before? how very distressing ; you need not 
have minded my uneasiness. Did you not tell 
the captain ?”’ 

‘*¢ Annie, how could I ?”’ 

‘‘ Ay! indeed, how could you? I should have 
done just as you did; but I am afraid that man 
had so many opportunities of talking to Jane at 
sea, that, had I only suspected wrong-doing, I 
might have prevented.”’ 

I began to feel, like Jane, that I had better have 
stayed at home. 
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**T shall be more trouble than comfort to you, 
I fear, Annie; how unfortunate I am!’’ 

‘*Katie, if you love me, never say that again ; 
what should I do without you? do not despond ; 
all will come right in the end, you will see.’’ 

The next day Geofery took us into Washington 
street to do a little shopping for the children 
before leaving the city. It was exceedingly warm, 
and we strayed into White’s fashionable ice-cream 
saloon to regale our parched throats with an ice. 
The select compartment we occupied was an 
alcove, with a rich, thick lace curtain to partition 
it off from the more public tables. It was a cool, 
pleasant little nook, well ventilated from a stained 
glass roof overhead. We were tired and oppressed 
with the heat, and sipped our cream in silence; 
we could see all who came in the long outer apart- 
ment without being seen. Presently two gentle- 
men entered, and walking leisurely, took the little 
marble ¢é¢e a-téfe table within two yards of our 
sheltering curtain, saying: ‘* This isa nice, private 
corner; new we can talk without danger.’’ Oh, 
horror! the man Bainbridge again, and the other 
one; what saved me from screaming I do not 
know. It was my own brother Frank, in appar- 
ently close and intimate companionship with him. 
I grasped Annie’s hand in silence, and with my 
finger on my lip, pointed to the pair. Geofery 
did not know Bainbridge, and at the moment 
was buried in the Boston Zravel/er. I stealthily 
leaned over, placed my lips to his ear, and whis- 
pered: ‘Listen, don’t move or speak!’’ Of 
course Geofery’s first impulse was to move away, 
as was my own; but the idea flashed over me like 
lightning, that my brother was in dangerous com- 
pany ; then of the attack on Mr. Thornton ; then, 
that now this wretch might reveal something that 
would help Mr. Gray. I gesticulated wildly to 
my cousins to sit still. 

‘You came by way of New York, of course. 
When did you get there?’’ said Bainbridge to my 
brother. 

‘Saturday morning of last week.’’ 

‘“* Have you seen your sister and Geof. Endicott 
yet?” 

‘‘No, I have not; they have no idea of my 
coming to America.” 

“‘Ah! ah! there’s a few others as don’t want 


their friends to know when they slope to America. | 


Your people are at the Tremont House. 
colt, that. 


Dem fine 
I’m in for that streak of luck! She 


kicks over the traces above-a-bit now; but I'll 
have her in harness fore long. I could’nt get near 
| her on the ’tother side of the herring pond; and 
| on the boat Tom Thornton stuck to her like grim 
death. I'll pepper his tibby for him yet. I 
almost did for him once, d—n him.”’ 

** You infernal villain, are you daring to turn 
your evil eye on my sister?’’ 

‘¢ Villain, am I? well, perhaps Iam; but I know 
‘who'll be called that pretty name too when I in- 
troduce a certain subject to the jury.”’ 

‘*Bainbridge,’’ said Frank, evidently alarmed, 
‘*T was hasty; you know my temper. What is it 
you desire of me?’’ 

‘* Waiter! waiter !’’ 

‘¢ Yes, sir.’’ 

‘* A plate of sandwiches and two cups of coffee ; 
black, mind, no dish-water.’’ 

‘* Yes, siz.” 

** And another ice.” 

“Yea a.” 

‘You see Bently did not come, Bob, and we 
left him drunk,”’ said Frank, in apparent disap- 
pointment, mingled with depression. ‘‘ He prom- 
ised to be here by the Glasgow steamer at New 
York.” 

‘* Confound the fellow; but mind you, Frank, 
it was a stupid trick of yours taking us to that 
place in Picadilly ; I told you so before we started.” 

‘*T know you did, Bob, but I was so hard up 
for money, and with my education and antece- 
-dents, I could not stand being a common private, 
you know.”’ 

‘*By jingo, no; but I’ll tell you this much, 
Davenport, with your education, etc. I’d have 
been something more’n a common villain if I’d 
been you. You’re glib at calling names; try how 
they fit yourself.’’ 

Frank groaned deeply as he bowed his head to 
his crossed arms on the,table before him. 

‘*It does not take long for a man to go down 
hill,’” he answered. ‘‘ Money! money! what a 
curse it is!’’ 

** When you hav’nt got it, you mean, ah! ah !’’ 
laughed Bainbridge. ‘‘ Come, don’t get senti- 
mental, old chum ; it’s not money, but the deuced 
want of it that pinches. Do as I do when the 
lingo’s short ; fall back upon the capital as never 
fails—your wits; no trouble about that stock 
giving out; it’s stood me many a time.”’ 

Frank partook very slightly of the refreshment 
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before them; he was evidently ill, and laboring 
under great distress of mind. He said: 

‘* Bainbridge, what do you think of Bently ?”’ 

‘*Oh, tut, tut, hold up your cards and play your 
game out. Now you’ve put your foot in it, make 
the best of it.”’ 

**Yes, but you see, Bob,’’ stammered Frank, 
almost ashamed to own his better feelings, ‘* it is 
the first time with me, and it goes hard. You are 
old at this sort of thing.” 

‘* Now, Davenport, don’t be a child, don’t be a 
coward, don’t meet trouble half way. Bently is 
safe enough, and the papers too; he'll turn up 
directly, I expect.’’ 

‘*[ expect nothing but discovery and arrest.’’ 

‘*Upon my word, Davenport, you make me 
laugh.”’ 

‘‘I would laugh too if you could persuade me 
there was no danger.”’ 

‘Why as to danger, there is danger in every- 
thing; this mouthful may choke me, the coffee may 
be all out and I may get no more, but I'll ring 
and try.’’ 

‘¢ Waiter! another cup.”’ 

Bainbridge coolly took out his betting-book, 
and bent his bushy brows in calculation. Frank 
could not restrain his irritation at Bainbridge’s in- 
difference to his fears. 

‘‘Tn earnest, I tell you, Bob, however unneces- 
sary may be my apprehensions, it is not very 
friendly of you to treat my state of mind with such 
contempt ; remember it was your drunken folly at 
the hotel that exposed us to discovery.”’ 

‘¢It was no such a thing, begging your pardon, 
Mr. Davenport; it was your, folly in taking us to 
that place at all, the very next door to the man 
you had robbed. That was bearding the lion in 
his den, with a vengeance. That was innocent.”’ 

“*You might have said we had robbed, if you 
are for speaking so very plain, Bob.”’ 

“‘Oh, dear no; I and Bently knew nothing 
about it. Ours was quite a commercial transac- 
tion. We got the check cashed for you on certain 
terms; but you signed it. You forged the name 
of General Ashton, I only helped you a little 
because your hand was shaky, and to tell you the 


truth, it is the only thing, since I have had the. 


pleasure of your acquaintance, that you have done 
well, for we got the money without question or 
suspicion.”’ 

‘‘Your comfortable ease about Bently is now 





quite accounted for; but I hardly think the quibble 
will serve you before the judge. Did you not 
suggest the plan? Did you not share in the 
result ?’’ 

‘* What if I allow it; that amounts to nothing.’’ 

‘The judge’s opinion of law will make more 
than nothing out of it.’’ 

‘You seem to be familiar with the judge’s 
views of these things; he is no acquaintance of 
mine, ha! ha! we only met once, and then we 
didn’t agree, ha! ha! He would enforce his 
opinion in opposition to mine. When he wishes 
to see me now, I’m always engaged. He won’t 
catch me, I swear. That’s a good bet, will you 
take it ?’’ and tapping his betting-book, ‘‘ A safe 
hundred lies in that.’’ 

‘-I’m not interested in your affairs just now,”’ 
said Frank ; ‘‘I heartily wish myself at the bottom 
of the sea; I can’t stand much more of it.’’ 

‘¢ That’s effeminate ; why don’t you go and pay 
a visit to the mermaids. I suppose you are aware 
that you must either live or die? Did you ever 
ask your friend, the judge, if there was any alter- 
native? His inquiries into the forgery question 


sometimes throws light on these difficult ques- 
tions.”’ 


‘¢T wish I had known you half as well in Eng- 
land, Bainbridge, as I do this day. You should 
have had no power over me. With all my heart I 
despise you. I had rather die a beggar on the 
streets than take part with you in anything again. 
What you know of me you can make what use you 
please of, only leave me.”’ 

‘‘Indeed ! then what will become of you; who 
will get the other checks cashed? No, no, Mr. 
Frank, you are not bold enough to do without me; 
and I love you too well for your sister’s sake to 
mind your temper. You are young and will im- 
prove ; the plan chalked out is as profitable as a 
mine, and has no danger in it if you will only sink 
this squeamishness. Give us over the check drawn 
by General Ashton, which methinks when he finds 
himself debited with the amount at his banker’s, 
will make him swear as hard as any of his troopers. 
My eye, he’ll never do justice to it. That’s a 
good joke, Frank Davenport, is it not ?”’ 

‘* Bently has got the check,”’ said Frank, sulkily. 

**Oh, that’s murder !’’ exclaimed Bainbridge ; 
‘* Bently, eh? Then I'll bet a guinea he has gone 
into business on his own account. Well! well! I 
never thought Bob Bainbridge weuld live to be 
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done by Jack Bently. We are checkmated now, 
sure enough.” 

After a little consideration, he continued : 

“‘Pll tell you what I'll do, Dayenport, if you 
like to frank the expenses, I'll go and seek him. 
Or no, perhaps you had better go.’’ 

‘What, to Liverpool;.we could not go to a 
more likely place to be caught. If the thing is 


blown, you might as well give yourself up as go to” 


Liverpool.”’ 

‘* My advice to you is, Frank, to go back to 
London, and disguise your person as much as pos- 
sible so as to baffle the description, which I have 
no doubt is even now being sent from one police- 
station to another. You've a pretty good idea by 
this time of Jack Bently’s haunts. You can light 
upon him if you try—unless indeed he’s nabbed, 
and in the ‘ choakee’ himself, which if they took 
him drunk and found that check upon him, he’d be 
sure to be. Look out for yourself, though. Your 
picture will be hit off to a turn, the length of your 
nose, the exact shade of your curling locks, the 
thrilling expression of your sweet face, your height 
and general contour, ‘and when last seen had 
on’ ’’— 

** Stop, stop, Bob, you’ll make me mad! 
almost that now. I'll not go.’’ 

‘*By the way, Frank, I’ve depended on that 
check, and am out of funds; cards have gone 
against me this two days. Tip mea hundred on 
loan, will you ?”’ 

‘A hundred !”’ exclaimed Frank ; ** why I have 
only fifty dollars in the world.” 

‘¢ The deuce! well then, hand over a ten, there’s 
a good fellow ; I gave my last fip to the boot tiger 
this morning. All right! meet me at the New 
England House to-night; you will find it down 
below Court street, and we’ll drink to the better 
success of a new campaign. By Jehu! though, 
you’d better see if you can ‘ bleed’ Geof, Endi- 
cott a little in the meantime. We shall be run 
ashore for the needful before anything turns up. 
Do you know I’m bound to have that sugar-plumb 
sister of yours in spite of Beelzebub? I managed 
to get posted about her affairs, That young 
Thornton thinks himself sure of her; but he’s mis- 
taken, if my name’s Bob. I’ve puta little space 
between them now, and if my luck had’nt served 
me a trip-up, it would have been considerable 
wider space. Ha! but if she only knew what she 
soon shall know; pity she’s so skittish. He’s cut 


I’m 





off with a shilling ; he’s disinherited ; had a great 
row with the old chap, his father, who wanted him 
to marry a gal he did’nt relish; the youngster 
turned rusty, picked up his duds and cut-his-lucky 
after this one, saying good-by to his paternal 
progenitor ; that he would have the gal of his own 
picking, if he had to break stones fora living. So 
far, so good, my bold hero; the young woman 
herself may not like the broken stone diet, or the 
sweets of poverty; and he being an honest man, 
ha! ha! will take a long time to get rich; there 
are quicker ways, eh, Frank? Thornton has only 
a paltry two hundred pounds a year as his mother 
left him. He'll not be able to buy her many 
diamonds with that, so I reckon he’ll wake up to 
the fact that my chance is every bit as good as 
his. Besides, there’s another hitch. I’ve got her 
brother to back me ; and don’t be angry, my boy, 
Thornton’s too proud to waht her when he dis- 
covers that his brother-in-law elect is accused of 
forgery.”’ 

** Rascal, have you done? I can hear no more !’’ 
hissed Frank, through his shut teeth. 


** At your 
peril you attempt this. 


Neither shall they know 
When I made 
your acquaintance, I made myself bankrupt of all 
my kith and kin, and engaged my. passage direct 
to perdition. You only dare to annoy my sister, 
and I immediately give myself up to justice and 
impeach you.”’ 

‘*T’ll find a way to induce you to keep down 
the high-falutin style, my lad,’’ muttered Bain- 
bridge, as he rose to leave. 

Frank put his hat on his handsome head and 
turned to the door. I see him now, white as a 
shrouded corpse, sick at heart, and trembling with 
emotion. I would have flown to him on the im- 
pulse of the moment, and strained him to my 
heart. My own poor brother, so weak, so lost. 
At that moment he looked so like my father, it 
made me shiver. Oh, could I not save him from 
that dreadful man! Geofery had been busily tak- 
ing notes of the conversation in his pocket-book. 
He and Annie held me back. ‘‘ Stay here,’’ said 
my cousin, ‘‘ while I see if I can do anything with . 
him. Think how it would add to his suffering 
and shame if he knew that you had heard his con- 
fession of guilt.’’ 

He was right. At that moment, while Bain- 
bridge was engaged in paying the waiter, three 
men entered the saloon, one evidently a police 


that the same country holds us. 
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official, the other two in plain dress. They quietly 
ebstructed the entrance, and scrutinizing carefully 
the occupants, one of them bowed politely to 
Frank, and taking a slip of paper from his pocket, 
presented itto him. He staggered, grasped at the 
sash of the open door, and turned a wild look 
around for his companion. Bainbridge was gone. 
He sprang out of an open window at the side of 
the building into a yard below, having an outlet 
on the street, completely eluding the detectives. 

Justice had followed them quickly indeed. 
There were no ocean telegraphs in those days, 
but plenty on land; the very ship that brought 
Frank, may have brought information to convict 
him. Thank heaven, his mother and father were 
beyond this bitter knowledge. But all our Eng- 
lish friends must be aware of it, because the for- 
gery was committed on General Ashton. 


CHAPTER VIII. ARRIVAL OF MR. THORNTON.— 
THE RECONCILIATION.—VISIT TO FRANK DaA- 
VENPORT IN PRISON. 

Georery ordered a cab to take ushome. I was 
quite sick with distress. Fortunately I had with 
me a thick barege veil to shield me from the fierce 
rays of the sun. In this I was glad enough to 
shroud my face. As we drove up to the hotel, 
two gentlemen were standing on the steps ; I heard 
Mr. Gray’s voice saying, cheerily, ‘‘ Here they 
come!’’ Geofery leaped out, and I heard him in 
a low tone, say to some one, ‘‘ Katie is not well; 
we’ ll take her right up to our private parlor.’’ 

But the hands that grasped mine, the arms that 
lifted me out of the carriage, were not Geofery’s 
or Mr. Gray’s, but Mr. Thornton’s. It was too 
much! The best feelings never are expressed or 
expressible. I could not speak; the others led 
the way, while the strong arm (no longer ener- 
vated by illness) supported me up the staircase ; 
the dear voice murmuring in my ears ‘angels’ 
whispers’’ of love, low and sweet. He placed me 
on a sofa and himself beside me. ‘‘ But,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ what is the matter?’’ I burst into a pas- 
sion of hysterical tears. His arm was around me, 
my head was on his shoulder, in utter abandon- 
ment and forgetfulness of any one being present. 
** Ah! Geofery, Katie has found her resting-place, 
the ‘comfortable place to cry,’’’ said Annie; *‘no 
other sympathy is needed, come away and let them 
be alone, God bless them ;’’ and placing in Mr. 





of cologne water, the dear woman left us; she 
knew how it was herself. 

‘* Kiss me, my little wife,’’ said Mr. Thornton, 
after bathing my brow, and smoothing away my 
ruffled hair with his soft, white hand. ‘‘ No need 
of any explanations or preliminaries now, is there ? 
Hearts have asserted themselves triumphant. We 
only know that we defy the Fates to part us two.” 

‘*Ah! my dear Tom, but the explanation has 
come to me to-day in an unlooked-for manner ; the 
incubus is lifted; I may love you now as much as [ 
like. How I have struggled to be as hard as steel 
to you!”’ : 

** You did not understand the art of tempering 
or moulding truth, my dear; so it was a complete 
failure, eh ?’’ 

‘* And you have made this sacrifice of wealth 
for me; it is what I can never, never make up to 
you; will you not realize this fact in the time to 
come when age shall have wrinkled my brow, and 
thinned my hair, and dimmed my eye? and this 
must come, you know.” 

‘*Why, yes; I actually begin to realize it now. 
I thought your eyes looked unusually dim; and 
I can plainly see a sprouting crowsfoot at this 
corner; and positively if here is not a gray hair, 
or it will soon become gray if it is not clipped a 
little like they do young ponies. I’ve always 
heard of this clipping process being a preventive 
of gray hair,’’ and seizing a pair of scissors from 
Annie’s work-basket, he raised a disordered curl, 
and appropriated a little tress from underneath. 
‘«1’ll just place it in my pocket-book until I go to 
the fireplace, because it might litter your dress, 
or the table-cloth, you know, and that is so very 
objectionable. And so you found out, Katie, 
before I got chance to tell you, that you had only 
a poor man for a lover. I must reproach you that 
my faith was the strongest of the two. I never 
doubted but your love for me would stand this 
test. Why don’t you dismiss me at once, now 
that you find that we are likely to have to dine 
without dessert, and to ride in a hackney coach, 
instead of our own carriage ?”’ 

I said, smiling: 

‘*T have a great mind to; the conceit of some 
people is astonishing. I am going out asa gov- 
erness or seamstress, sir, as soon as Geofery returns 
to England. You will have io sustain yourself on 
pride, now that the money is gone; it will never 


Thornton’s hand a fan, and on the table a bottle | do for Mrs. Grundy to say, ‘ they can’t have been 
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| 
much ; his wife was only a seamstress,’ so would it | I told Mr. Thornton all that had transpired. He 


not be much better for us to break our engage- 
ment ?”’ 

*«*Ahem!’’ said Mr. Thornton, ‘perhaps it 
would.”’ 

As for the project of letting myself out fora 
seamstress, he could meet me there; it was just 
the very thing. Being now so poor, he was 
thinking of goipg into business. He had already 
selected a partner in the clothing line, and having 
to employ, in carrying out his plan, sewing-women 
and others, he should require a trustworthy person 
to superintend this department. I might as well 
accept this post as any other, and he, not antici- 
pating any refusal, as of course my salary would 
be easily arranged between old friends, should 
consider me engaged forthwith. He of course 
had no experience in enacting the part of master 
over girls; he supposed he should have to be as 
exacting and arbitrary as other masters; this I 
must take for granted. As for the situation of 
governess, he might ultimately require one; there 
was no knowing what might happen ; at any rate 
it would be handy to have one in the house; ‘‘ so 
you can depend entirely upon me for future em- 
ployment, young lady. You will first have to be 
initiated, thus.’’ At this he closed my lips in a very 
imperious and novel manner. 

‘* You incorrigible little rebel, you have been 
plotting treason, I see; engagements, indeed. 
Who removed my manacle from your finger ?’’ 

I removed the silken cord from my neck, and 
said, demurely : 

‘*T have no objection to wear it on my hand 
now, sir.’’ 

‘¢T should think not, madam. It was well to 
carry my pledge in your heart, little girl, for that 
was always true to me; but your judgment was as 
false as ‘ Genivere,’ and I have had my hours of 
mortal dread of this lurking enemy.”’ 

‘*T was in terror lest the brilliancy of this dia- 
mond would blind me, and you admit that my 
optics were not in a trusty state, sir.’’ 

In replacing it on my finger, he tried on another 
one of his own; he said he must take the measure 
for a fetter that would secure my imprisonment 
for life; nothing short of this would be adequate 
punishment after all the trouble 1 had given. The 


next thing I should be off governessing, elope with 


Doctor Bent, or commit some other sacrifice to 
Eris, 


This recalled to me my past troubles, and 





was very much shocked about poor Frank, and 
said he would use all the influence he could com- 
mand in his behalf. Frank was not altogether 
bad, only pitifully weak ; he was almost angry, and 
silenced me at once, when I spoke of this disgrace 
as an obstacle toour union. ‘‘ Have [ not proved 
to you,’’ he said, ‘‘that no consideration can 
come between us? If it had been my brother, 
ask your own heart, Katie, would you have loved 
me less? Then give measure for measure, my 
fair ‘ Isabel.’ ”’ 

An hour or two passed as so many minutes. 
Then Annie and the gentlemen came in, telling 
us we had had time enough ; we should have other 
opportunities to settle our disputes in the sweet 
by-and-by ; they must inflict their company upon 
us just at present. We two miserable-looking in- 
valids were to be taken to the theatre that night 
to see Booth enact ‘‘ King Lear.’’ They could 
see plainly it would be necessary to keep such 
dangerous antagonistic creatures apart as much as 
possible, for fear of having to call in a limb of the 
law tosettle us. No doubt that was what it would 
come to at last. We went to see Buoth act; he 
played the suffering old man and his false esti- 
mates of character to perfection. But in spite of 
the happiness offered me I was very heartsick 
about my poor brother. Geofery had been to see 
him in prison, telling him it was by mere accident 
he knew of his trouble; he hid the fact of my 
knowledge of it, and safely used the innocent 
deceit of promising that he would not tell me. 
He had done all he could to render his condition 
tolerable, and now there was nothing left but to 
wait the course of events. We proposed going to 
to the sea-side on the day but one following ; but 
before that time a letter was placed in my hand; 
on opening, I found it was from poor Frank. His 
loneliness had overcome his scruples. He humbly 
confessed being overcome by temptation, sin and 
misfortune ; he implored me to come to him in the 
jail on Charles street; he could only plead his 
claim of kin, not his worthiness or innocence; it 
was the last favor he should ever ask of me. 

Was he not the child of my own mother? Of 
course 1 would go, gladly. Mr. Gray kindly vol- 
unteered to accompany me. I could not yet bear 
that Mr. Thornton should witness the degrada- 
tion to which he proposed to wed himself; how- 
ever strong his love for me, he was only human, 
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and there was no need of exposing him to this 
trial. He reproached me about this, as showing 
an unkind want of confidence in him, to say the 
least. 

I replied that I was a very hard, unkind person, 
and that it was only right that he should find it 
out in time; indeed, he must allow me to have 
many glaring faults ; I had not the least doubt but 
I should prove him a perfect bluebeard with a 
room full of locked-up secrets, on my ferreting out 
of which my life would hang by a hair. He 
shrugged his shoulders, and asked Mr. Gray if he 
had a cigar about him, he did not feel very well; 
he was afraid of the effects on his constitution or 
he would certainly inebriate himself. 
suggested a Turkish bath would keep him out of 
mischief until we got back ; it had a very soothing 
effect. 

We walked away; but in spite of my badinage 
I was very sad. The silence which followed our 
entrance into my brother’s cell was dreadfu!. He 
threw himself on his comfortless bed, and hid his 
face from sight. I moved the solitary chair to his 
side, and bending over, I laid my cheek beside 
him, and whispered, ‘‘ My brother !’’ 

‘« Katie, my sister,’’ he at length said, ‘this is 
the home, and all the home, I have built up to 
welcome you to.”’ 

He shook with convulsive sobs. My own emo- 
tion made speech impossible. After a while I 
turned his face toward me that I could see him 
more clearly, and said: 

‘* Speak again, dear Frank, and convince me 
that this is real. You must not wonder if Iam 
terrified.”’ 

He laughed an hysterical laugh, shocking to 
hear, and his poor, haggard face stirred my very 
soul to pitying tenderness. Life ought to be as 
sweet, as precious to him as tome. There wasa 
passion speaking from his eye that told me life 
would be no good to him after this disgrace ; but 
he shrank from scanning mine, as if he feared to 
read reproach there. I said: 

‘¢ Frank, tell me all about it.’’ 

Presently he seemed to awaken into a faint like- 
ness of his old self, and told me his story in a for- 
lorn, disjointed way. ‘‘I have tried to shift as I 
could since I deserted from the army ; of course I 
could not stand that when I had been bred and 
trained for an officer. Sometimes I’ve been 
brakesman on railroads, or porter on the wharves ; 


Mr. Gray 





I once got into a photographist’s wagon to help 
prepare the plates. It was no use going into any- 
thing regular, you know, when our luck might 
come any day, and I had to keep out of sight 
until I could buy my discharge. I have kept my 
eye on the Meynell estate, though,’’ something 
like hope coming into his sad face. ‘‘ They say 
that old cousin of my mother’s is in bad health, 
consumption or something, and can’t live long ; 
they are mismanaging the pasture lands terribly 
these late years; they ought to put those slopes 
down to the Derwent in grain; they’ll bring 
good returns some day when they are properly 
worked,”’ 

‘‘ But, Frank, why did you not set out to meet 
fortune, and not wait for it to come to you? What 
of your studies; could you not have turned them 
to account and earned money at essays or some- 
thing ?”’ 

**Oh, I tried a bit here and there, but nothing 
came of any of them yet; I mean to put myself in 
training when I get my rights. Good God! the 
man I ought to be!’’ Suddenly putting his hand 
to his head as if in pain—‘‘ But this is a horrible 
dream !’’—and he fell back as if going to faint. 

Mr. Gray stepped out to procure some wine. 
I put it to his lips. He pushed it away with a 
shudder. 

**T only take that now when I can’t breathe 
without it. It was that which put me in the power 
of the arch fiend. I was drunk when Bainbridge 
held my hand to sign those accursed checks, 
though not so much but I understood the business 
too well, and there was not a flaw in the per- 
fection of the cheat. I know I am mad as a 
March hare at times. Oh, Katie} I know there 
is no way out of this. If I had only the means I 
should blow my brains out. I sent for you par- 
ticularly to warn you against the machinations of 
this villain who has ruined me. He is possessed 
of the most bestial passions, is subtle and clever. 
I have seen him ape the manners of a gentleman 
until he could almost deceive those who knew him. 
He thinks to work upon you by his power over me, 
as of course he is alive to the impossibility of 
reaching you in any other way. He thinks that if 
he could. press you into marrying him (presump- 
tuous wretch), that he would*get your share of the 
property he hears me talk about. Thank God! 


that- he shelters you around with protectors.”’ 
(At this he arose and almost reverently bowed to 
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Mr. Gray, whom he did not notice in any other 
way.) ‘‘And again, that He has given you more 
strength of character than poor, miserable Frank 
Davenport. Katie, I have no right to cast ashadow 
of shame or sorrow on your life, of which I ought 
to have been the pride and support. Try and 
forget that you ever had a brother. It will be 
easy to do, for we have never been much together ; 
if we had, I should have been a better man.’’ 

‘¢ Tell me something I can do for you, my dear 
boy,’’ I said. 

‘‘There is only one thing. Women do not 
think these signs so worthless, neither do I. Kiss 
me before you go, and kiss me for my mother. 
But perhaps you will revolt at the odious airs of 
the prison hanging about me.”’ 

‘* My dear brother,’’ I said, as I laid his poor 
aching head upon my breast and kissed it again 
and again, ‘‘ weak as you have been, if angels are 
allowed to intercede at the feet of the divine 
Saviour, you have an unceasing advocate there; 
thank heaven, your mother is unable to see you 
with mortal eyes. If circumstances keep us from 
meeting ‘very often, as I fear they will until your 
difficulty is removed, or even when you again start 
in the world, I want you to carry in your heart and 
memory always one living and indisputable fact 
which is proved by every individual life that was 
ever lived ; by sacred and profane history; Bible 
theory or pagan dogmas, and even the limited 
old-fashioned wisdom of the Greek, Socrates, that 
there ts no happiness on earth except in the pursutt 
of virtue. It is the law of God for the universe. 
Everything goes wrong in the breach of it. This 
is my faith, and you know yourself that every other 
motive for action is fraught with disappointment ; 
there is a canker in the core of it that saps it of all 
satisfactory result or gratification. This is only 
to remind you, my dear Frank, the ‘still, small 
voice’ has not failed in its guiding with you any 
more than the rest of us I, know. And now, good- 
by ; God help and keep you, my brother,’’ 

‘* Amen !’’ said Mr. Gray. 

** Amen !’? murmured Frank. 

And with one more embrace I left him. We 
walked slowly home. I asked Mr. Gray what he 
thought of the chances of escape for him. 

** My dear young lady, I am grieved to give you 
pain ; but this case is a very bad one. Counsel 
here is of no use to him. Unless General Ashton 
can be prevailed upon to withdraw the prosecu- 





tion it will go hard with him. His mind is cer- 
tainly in a very weak state. He may be proved to 
have been insane at the time of committing the 
forgery. Geofery told me about his vagaries as to 
that possible accession of fortune. His ideas are 
strangely unpractical.’’ 

‘* Indeed, that is too true,’’ I said ; ‘‘ for the per- 
son he raves about as being an old cousin of my 
mother’s is really our own cousin, daughter of a 
deceased brother of my mother, as young as my- 
self or nearly so, and as likely to live as we are. 
She has only lately been presented at Court, and 
receives thirty thousand pounds a year for her pin- 
money alone, which will no doubt bring suitors 
enough about her, and the reasonable conse- 
quences. ‘They tell me she is very good-looking 
too. It is true we are the next surviving heirs 
now, but our chances are simply an absurdity.”’ 

**This looks like monomania. It certainly 
seems more than a lack of common sense. We 
cannot yet catch that desperate rogue Bainbridge. 
He is as cunning as a fox, and of as bad an odor. 
He is oftener heard of in the very slums of the 
city than anywhere else. There are no less than 
six indictments out against him. The evidence of 
your cousin Geofery, obtained in the cream-saloon 
yesterday, will help matters along. We do not 
think it will be necessary to admit that you ladies 
heard what passed—yourself at any rate—it would 
be distressing for you to aid in committing your 
brother. That little ‘alcove’ is cleverly designed 
for privacy; they did not suspect its existence. 
It is strange that such an old jail-bird as this man 
had not more acumen than to select such a place 
for a dangerous conversation. The disguise he of- 
tenest adopts, they tell me, is that of a black man.”’ 


CHAPTER IX. SWAMPSCOTT BEACH.—BAINBRIDGE 
IN A NEW ROLE. 

WE took the cars duly for Swampscott Beach, 
alighting at Lynn Centre, and the omnibus 
thence for a mile or so. Very much pleased with 
the appearance of the retreat that Geofery had 
found for us, we were set down at a large, old- 
fashioned, hospitable looking country-house, that, 
like its inhabitants, had certainly seen better days. 
A beautiful prairie rose-bush was trained over the 
entrance, porch, the windows, and almost entirely 
covered one side of the house; what a bower of 
color and fragrance it was. There was also a pretty 
white clematis, and the bright scarlet japonica, 
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held up by trellis work, on the other side. A broad 
and deep green sweep inclined to the shore. The 
background was made up of outbuildings, over 
which towered a clump of tall chestnut trees, evi- 
dently planted with care in the primitive days when 
this must have been a dwelling of no mean preten- 
sions. The common, down towards a ridge of 
sandy debris washed up by the high tides, was 
dotted over now with tufts of coarse ferns and 
ground juniper, but otherwise there was an air of 
extreme neatness and industry about the place, as 
necessary to comfort as a larger expenditure of 
capital. The neatness and thrift were accounted 
for at once when the genial, kindly face of our 
host appeared at the door to welcome us, and at 
his elbow a little elderly lady as prim and neat as 
an old maid. Quaker and Quakeress they were— 
Sylvanus Newberry and his wife “‘ Aunt Huldy’’— 
not ordinary boarding-house keepers by any means. 
I watched Huldy Newberry with much interest ; 
there seemed to be no shadow on the cheerful sun- 
set of her existence ; it was a frank, bright, happy 
face in spite of its wrinkles and somewhat plain 
features. We entered and took up our abode with 
these pleasant people. 

“Here you are, friends, and right welcome,”’ 
said Sylvanus; ‘‘the wife and little ones too! 
How dost thee do? How dost thee do? Thee 
bringest good accounts from the city, I trust, 
Geofery Endicott ?”’ 

‘Yes, friend Newberry, and to-day’s papers for 
you to read.”’ 

‘‘T am getting used to thy kindnesses, friends, 
and thank thee.’” Then more of the same greet- 
ings to the rest of us. 

‘*Wilt thou give me thy wishes for dinner, 
Annie Endicott ?”’ said Mrs. Huldy, after escorting 
us to our commodious and well-furnished rooms, 
and seeing we had everything needed. 

‘*Indeed I had better not,’’ said Annie, ‘ for 
from my husband’s account, we shall fare much 
better by leaving things entirely to your excellent 
management.”’ 

‘* I will do my best, friend, to make you all com- 
fortable while you see fit to stay,’’ said Aunt 
Huldy; then turning to me—‘‘ And thee, also, 
dear, must make thyself at home” —and then smi- 
lingly withdrew, quite repaid, in her quiet way, by 
her efforts to please being appreciated. Geofery 
had told me that Huldy Newberry was without 
a rival for her incomparable ‘* broiled shad,’’ 





‘boned turkey,’’ matchless ‘‘chicken pie,’’ a 
peculiar method of curing and cooking ‘*‘ pig’s head 
and feet,’’ her ‘‘ waffles,’ ‘‘pastry,’’ ‘‘cakes,”’ 
and ‘‘ Charlotte russe,’’ down to the famous ‘ Bos- 
ton brown bread’”’ and ‘* baked beans.’’ 

We found there were other members of the 
family: daughter Ruth Oliver, the widow of 
Kesiah, who made her home with them, and the 
granddaughter, Delia, or Dilly Oliver. 

‘* We are plain people,” said Ruth; ‘‘ but thee 
and thy cousins will understand us. If thee feels 
lonely, call upon me, and I will try and make it 
gay for thee.’’ 

** This is a lovely, peaceful spot,’’ I said; ‘‘and 
it does me good to just sit still and hear you talk.’’ 

‘Thou hast come, then, from the great world 
of which I know so little. God—ever blessed be 
his holy name—has seen fit to take away my hus- 
band. I try to be content, and meet with much 
comfort, notwithstanding I am passing under the 
rod.”’ 

Her lips moved for a moment as if in prayer. I 
could but respect and admire this religious en- 
thusiast. 

‘Perhaps thou wilt sympathize with me. I| 
rarely speak of these things, save among my own 
people, but my heart goes out to thee, Catherine 
Davenport. I hope thou wilt like me,’’ she said, 
folding her thin hands, her face becoming sweetly 
grave, and her words falling very slowly with a 
clearness of articulation and pureness of finish 
which would have been marked in the diction of a 
professed elocutionist. 

I cannot adequately describe the grand sim- 
plicity of this family of pure people. They com- 
pletely won us all to regard-them with sincere 
affection, and when we left them it was with no 
mere hand-shake of courtesy, but with a very firm 
grasp. 

The dinner in that peaceful house was like all 
else about it, real and informal. Uncle Sylvanus 
was happy and jovial, and stipulated that the chil- 
dren (whom he at once undertook to spoil) should 
be allowed a place at the table, which indulgence 
to our pets just pleased mamma and I as much as 
the little ones. When the weather was not too in- 


tensely hot we passed a great deal of our time on 
the beach, or in boats around the beautifully 
romantic shore, bathing every morning in the surf. 

Mr. Gray had brought from the city, for our 
owl use, a pretty, temporary pavilion, which was 
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placed on the green sward below the house to 
overlook the water. The little ones, with Dilly 
for company, and Jane for attendant, had great 
delights of Spanish castles and make-believe parties 
on the sands, sheltered by the smooth jutting 
rocks of red porphyry, a bed of which is supposed 
to floor the whole of Massachusetts Bay. Annie, 
Ruth, and I would take our books and sewing and 
sit near, thoroughly enjoying the sounds of happy 
voices or the long drawn ‘‘ whispers of the deep.”’ 

One day when breakfast was over, I wandered 
down to the beach—I did not often go alone, but 
this morning even Daisy herself would have been un- 
welcome. I had sad accounts about my brother. He 
was in the hospital in jail, had had brain fever, which 
had left him perfectly demented, to which I felt 
convinced there had been a predisposition before. 
And then I had not seen Mr. Thornton for some 
weeks. Geofery had expected he would arrive the 
day before; but he had not come. He wrote me 
from New York, where he said he was unavoidably 
detained, as lovingly as I could desire ; but I was 
hungry and thirsty to see him, and consequently 
dispirited and miserable. Down upon the beach 
where the rocks were clustered together, and where 
the boats often came up to the little cove, was my 
favorite resting-place, and there I took my seat as 
usual upon a large flat stone. The rough fisher- 
men and brown barefooted children knew me well. 
I often amused myself with watching them ; but it 
was early yet, and there did not happen to be any 
one about this particular morning. Two brightly- 
painted skiffs were rocking lazily up and down as 
the white-crested little waves rolled up the sands 
and lopped against them. I was watching dreamily 
the flight of the gulls, the sea, and the sky, and a 
boat whose tiny sail seemed growing larger as it 
approached the shore. A man leaped out, a shadow 
fell before me; I glanced up, half impatiently, 
and saw—Robert Bainbridge ! 

‘*I thought I should find you alone, some time, 
my beauty! I have been taking observations with 
my glass from the cliffs over there for a week past. 
Say, were you sitting here on purpose, expecting 
me ?’’ and with a loud laugh he sprang over an in- 
tervening rock, caught my hand as I started to my 
feet, and pulled me down again beside him. I 
wrenched myself free immediately. ‘‘ How dare 
you, sir! what right have you to watch or speak 
to me!”’ 


‘* How dare I, my young heroine? You did not 





suppose I should give you up so easily, did you! 
I fancy the country better than the city just now, 
and so have come down to see you.” 

He placed himself directly in front of me, 
bowing down upon me like a Hercules. But the 
very brute strength he evinced made my courage 
rise. I looked straight and undauntedly into his 
face and said: ‘* What do you expect to gain by 
thus persecuting me? You cannot be such a sim- 
pleton as to think I should ever favor your atten- 
tions. You must see that I perfectly loathe and 
detest you, and it takes two to make these kind of 
compacts you know. What can you suppose I 
should ever accept in common with you? Itisa 
pity to take so much trouble.”’ 

‘*Now don’t be so spicy about it, Miss. I'll 
tell you what I do suppose, if you like; that I 
shall have a good deal of trouble with you at first, 
but I am not going to mind that. The very 
minute I set eyes on you, you took my fancy; it 
was in Liverpool, at the ‘ Crooked Billet Hotel,’ 
and then again at the theatre. I soon found out 
you were sister to a chum of mine, and as good 
luck would have it you were coming to America 
too. I managed to get my passage on the same 
ship, and settled it all in my mind, that’s the girl 
for my money, and that’s the girl I'll have; and 
I soon saw that you understood what I was up to.’’ 

**On what do you presume? Do I not show 
plainly enough my contempt for you? Let me 
pass, sir!’’ 

‘*Don’t be so pert, Miss. I don’t mind yom 
feeling a bit bashful ; girls always fend off and lag 
behind the owning-up part of it; but you can’t 
mean to tell me that you refuse a pleasant under- 
standing between us ?’’ 

‘« The understanding is most emphatically to be, 
that you must never present yourself to me again ; 
and that I will not be troubled with this ridiculous 
affair any more.” 

‘«Hity! tity! keep cool, my little dear; I see 
that Thornton is getting the upper hand of me. 
And who’s he, I should like to know? Is he a 
better man than me,d—n him! You know he’s 
not half as good-looking (though I say it) with his 
milky face. It’s my belief you’re just sweet on 
him to bring me on, and keep me hanging by the 
eyelids. Why, he hasn’t more than one or two 
hundred a year. And its on the cards that I may 
be able to buy up a dozen such as he is by-and-by. 
I'll give him one good ride on my boot yet, and land 
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him in Tophet, passage free. At any rate, I’m not 
going to step back when he comes in my way.”’ 

** Stand aside, sir, this moment,” said I, stamping 
my foot in impotent rage. 

‘* Try it on, little one,’’ he replied, and laughing 
a coarse guffaw, he spread out his arms to enclose 
me. ‘I shall not let you off this time, without 
some encouragement, I promise you. Come, 
now, say you'll think better of it. I'll forgive 
you for being a bit airy, so it’s all right in the end, 
and you don't keep me waiting too long.”’ 

I sat down, really unable to stand, but affecting 
perfect composure, and looking entirely away from 
him, hoping that somebody must be passing that 
way from whom I could ask protection. He 
came presently, leering in my angry face. He 
seemed to admire my setting him at defiance. 

‘* By Jove! you do take my fancy ; it’s worth a 
mine to see you with your mettle up! I say, 
there’s another side to the question, as I didn’t 
intend to bring forward if you had been any way 
tractable. You've got a brother that has got into 
a nasty scrape. You may not know, but he’s in 
America, and he’sin prison. Now, I happen toknow 
something ‘about this affair, and could tell hima 


way to get out of it clear, if it was worth my while 
to do so. My bargain is—éf you’ H/ have me, V'll tell 


your brother this saving secret/ And it’s all as 
can save him from Botany Bay for life, as sure as 
the sun. Come, now, what have you to say? 
Won’t you speak? I’d give a hundred down for 
a smiling look and a willing kiss; the sulky ones 
don’t have a good flavor. You won’t! Well, 
we’ll just see how long you will hold out, that’s 
all !”’ 

I turned on him like a tiger. ‘‘ My brother ! 
yes, my poor brother! I know all about it. I 
was a listener behind a curtain to every word of 
your precious intriguing in the ice-cream saloon. 
What do you suppose I must think of you now? 
Is not that enough? Besides, I know that you 
attempted to murder Mr. Thornton on board ship. 
You are a fiend in human shape, and carry my 
brother’s bitterest curse on your devoted head; 
also mine; yes, mine !’’ 

“Whew! my beauty. 
that saloon? eh! 
be lying. 


How came you there in 
I saw no curtains; you must 
And so, that’s the talk, is it? Curses, 
like chickens, have a way of coming home to roost.”’ 

I had seen two men slowly but steadily approach- 
ing us from the direction behind Bainbridge ; he 





kept a wary look-out towards our house and the 
village, but did not seem to apprehend a surprise 
from the other quarter. They were some distance 
off yet; but as I saw they were observing us, it 
gave me the assurance of safety that I needed, for 
the face of Bainbridge was at this moment perfectly 
demoniacal ; it was terrible in its malice. I turned 
slightly in the opposite direction, and oh, joy! 
there was Mr. Thornton, striding rapidly towards 
me, about fifty yards distant. I started to my 
feet and shouted as loud as I could, ‘* Oh, come! 
help! come!’’ and made a futile bound to evade 
my captor. 

With a fearful oath, saying, ‘‘ No you don’t have 
her; she’ll find a bed down below first ;’’ Bain- 
bridge strapped tightly a large folded handkerchief 
over my mouth to drown my cries, and swooping 
me under his arm, despite my struggles, as though 
I had been a little child, he leaped into the boat 
he had come in and pushed off from the shore 
with one hand, then placing me between him and 
the levelling pistols of the two men (who proved 
to be detectives in search of him), he roared forth 
a burst of wild wicked laughter that made the 
rocks ring and echoes vibrate from one cliff to 
another. 

I saw Mr. Thornton spring into another boat, 
followed by the men. He gave a sharp outcry, 
and urged them on desperately. ‘*A hundred 
apiece if you will bring down your man! Havea 
care for the lady! Hold your powder till we get 
near enough !”’ 

At this, Bainbridge, whose boat was the heaviest, 
with only one pair of oars against their three, quick 
as lightning cut the gear, tore up the little mast 
and sail to lighten her, for the wind was in shore, 
and would not help him, and threw them over- 
board. Then his brawny, muscular arms strained 
at the oars; his face was purple with rage, and he 
vomited forth from his wicked mouth such oaths 
as only belong to lost spirits. ‘‘ Luck’s under 
par, is it? Revenge is toothsome, though! I'll 
have one good supper of it to-night. You like his 
kisses better than mine, do you! I suppose you 
tasted both; we’llsee. The next he’ll get will be 
pretty cold ones, ha! ha! ha! And my ‘secret,’ 
for the sucking fool of a brother won’t keep any 
longer; I'll tell it now. It'll do him as much 
good at this distance as nearer. Nothing more 
than my advice to blow his brains out, for nothing 
else will save him from his friend, the judge.”’ 
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By Mrs. WILLIAM 


THERE are some curious morsels of unwritten 
history yet to be told—trivial in themselves per- 
haps, but as missing links, necessary to a just 
appreciation of Secretary Seward’s negotiations 
for an American foothoid in the Antilles. 

These yet unwritten facts involve also an un- 
solved problem of national interest, which will 
almost inevitably be forced upon the attention of 
the next President. But first of all let the press 
and people of the United States learn the entire 
and exact truth respecting Secretary Seward’s 
Samana failure. That of St. Thomas is alfeady | 
on the record. 

The acquisition of the central and commanding 
bay of Samana is not a party idea, though three 
Democratic Presidents entertained it with favor. 

During the Pierce administration, General Wil- 
liam L. Cazneau, of Texas, United States Com- 
missioner Plenipotentiary to the Dominican Re- 
public, negotiated a treaty for the cession to the | 
United States of a naval depot at Samana, at a 
merely nominal rent; but the secret was so care- 
lessly kept at Washington, that France and Eng- 
land had time to array a menacing squadron before | 
the city of Santo Domingo, and forbid the ratifica- 
tion of the treaty. 

Our government temporarily abandoned the 
plan of a naval station in the West Indies; but | 
General Cazneau never lost sight of it for a single 
month. He and many leading Dominicans were 
mutually pledged not to rest until they had planted | 
an anchor of hope and peace for the Republic, by | 
creating at Samana a free and neutral port, some- | 
what on the municipal and commercial basis of St. | 
Thomas. The plan was submitted to President | 
Buchanan, with the concurrence of several emi- | 
nent Dominicans, but he postponed action, even 
while he endorsed the idea. A boding fear of a | 
disruption of the Union chilled his heart against | 
everything that could possibly lead to any foreign | 
entanglement. I was twice present in the library 
of the White House, when the project of a free | 


port at Samana was explained and defended by 
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General Cazneau. It was discussed in a spirit of | calmly confident of the non-interference of Spain, 








LESLIE CAZNEAU. 


private and personal confidence, quite apart from 
any present thought of making it a national mea- 
sure. On the last occasion, Mr. Cass, the Secre- 
tary of State, came in as we were about taking 
leave, and the President detained us, to mention 
to him General Cazneau’s views of securing a new 
American trade centre, in the shape of a free port 
at Samana bay. 

‘«In the way of a private enterprise, or a national 
measure ?’’ asked Secretary Cass, after a few sen- 
tences of explanations, 

‘*It is feasible in either way, or in both con- 
jointly,’’ replied Cazneau ; ‘‘and with or without 


| the aid of my government I shall continue to work 


for its accomplishment.”’ 

**Do you intend returning to Santo Domingo 
on this business ?’’ asked the Secretary, in a tone 
I thought slightly tinged with surprise or disap- 


| proval, 


‘Certainly ; my passage is already engaged, 
and I shall remain there until Samana is a free 
port, or the Dominican Republic is reduced to a 
Spanish dependency.”’ 

I shall never forget the incredulous glance and 
smile with which President Buchanan replied : 

‘*A new Spanish colony to flank Cuba? We 


| can scarcely admit such a possibility.” 


‘*Tt is more than possible, Mr. President; I 


_ know that something like it is planned at Santo 


Domingo, if Washington seconds the motion of 
Madrid,”’ said Cazneau, rather stiffly. 

‘*Can you seriously believe,’’ said the Presi- 
dent, still smiling incredulously, ‘‘ that Spain 
dreams of appropriating the Dominican Repub- 
lic ?”” 

‘*I am firmly convinced that Spain has all the 
cards in hand at this moment,’’ was the decided 
answer. ‘* Whether she plays them or not, de- 
pends upon how the game is likely to be accepted 
at Washington.”’ 

Little more was then said on that point, but it 
struck me as a singularly blind mistake, that both 
the President and Secretary of State should be so 
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after the strong example of the English and French 
order of suppression, in the case of the original 
treaty for Samana. 

On taking leave, however, Secretary Cass in- 
vited Cazneau to call at the State Department at a 
certain hour in the morning. 

The visit was duly made, and the result of this 
interview was, that Cazneau accepted an appoint- 
ment as Special Agent of the United States, to 
watch and report the course of political events in 
Santo Domingo, but with the understanding that 
the question of a naval depot at Samana should be 
kept in sileat abeyance until the sectional differ- 
ences at home had time to reach a peaceful solu- 
tion. 

Meanwhile, private enterprise was in no wise to 
be invoked in aid of Cazneau’s darling scheme of 
a free port—/ree to all nations, and forever neutral 
of war—in the matchless bay of Samana. This 
was an error on both sides, and a source of life- 
long regret to Cazneau. 

On this, our “Ard return to Santo Domingo, our 
old friends, the able and ardent patriots who 
adhered to the American system, hastened to meet 
us at our surburban residence, the Esmeralda. 
Great was their surprise, and bitter their disap- 
pointment, on learning that the bright prospect of 
a citadel of peace and safety was to be indefinitely 
postponed. 

The creation of a free and neutral port at Sa- 
mana, under the auspices of the broadest interna- 
tional comity, would be a pledge of security and 
progress to the Duminican people. Hayti would 
not venture to invade, nor Europe to insult the 
young republic who held in the palm of her hand 
the most magnificent trade centre in the heart of 
our double continent. 

Let it be remembered, however, that these 
Dominican statesmen were as much opposed to 
the sa/e of Samana to any foreign power, as they 
were anxious to convert it into a free and neutral 
municipality; regarding the one as a ruinous dis- 
memberment of their country, and the other its 
surest zgis of protection. 

This distinction was persistently ignored by Secre- 
tary Seward, and on that disregarded shoal his 
hopes of Samana were completely wrecked. 

Spain and our civil war swept Samana into the 
background for several years. The project of a 
grand naval depot, negotiated by Cazneau and 
mapped out by McClellan, slept in oblivion some- 





where in the dust of the State Department, until 
Andrew Johnson filled the executive chair, and 
William H. Seward was his Secretary of State, 
when it was again brought to the front under rather 
peculiar circumstances. 

In March, 1862, Spain raised her flag over 
Santo Domingo. 

In March, 1864, the Dominicans had virtually 
cleared their country of the Spaniards. Spain 
was standing at bay in her last entrenchments, 
hoping for nothing better than an honorable 
escape from the country. 

Then the Dominicans brought the first fruits of 
their heroic struggle as an offering to the American 
system. 

The self-restored American State sent an envoy 
to Washington, with the proffer of the unrivaled 
naval depot, on the terms negotiated by Commis- 
sionér Cazneau. 

Secretary Seward declined receiving the Domi- 
nican ambassador, on the plea that Spain had not 
yet resigned her claims on .the Dominican ter- 
ritory. 

In May, 1865, the Spanish Cortez decreed the 
evacuation of the Dominican territory, and again 
the friends of the American system informally pro- 
posed that Samana should be made a free and 
neutral port, under the protection of the United 
States. That too was declined. 

In the summer of that same year, 1865, while 
on a visit to Washington, I had a conversation 
with Mr. Seward on the marked neglect of our 
government of the rights of our citizens abroad, 
and of all public interest even in our own waters. 
I cited in example the ‘‘ unpatriotic and unstates- 
manlike omission of the Washington cabinet to 
secure for our people, when it was offered three 
several times, as it were in free gift, a matchless 
and much-needed trade centre on Samana Bay.”’ 

These words, and full data of confirmation, 
were given in a letter from Santo Domingo, which 
I happened to have with me, and which I handed 
him for perusal. To my surprise and indignation, 
the Secretary seemed to meet the subject with per- 
fect indifference. 

For a moment I did him the injustice to fancy 
that the safety of our citizens abroad, and the life 
or death of a young American State was of no 
moment in his eyes; but when I pressed upon his 
attention the courage with which the Dominicans 


had battled for their liberties, and the generosity 
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with which they had offered the magnificent bay 
of Samana for a trade centre, he became interested. 

I had not the slightest suspicion that he was 
negotiating with Denmark for St. Thomas, and as 
little that his close and rapid inquiries respecting 
the maritime advantages of Samana indicated a 
dawning purpose of securing them for the United 
States. Yet such proved to be the fact, as we 
learned after our return to Santo Domingo. 

In the succeeding winter Secretary Seward mys- 
tified the press and people of the United States by 
suddenly vanishing from the Department of State, 
and as completely mystified the Dominican popu- 
lation by suddenly presenting himself at their 
capital. Baez was President of the restored (but 
impoverisked and defenceless) Dominican Repub- 
lic, and was deeply occupied in seeking the most 
available protection, wherever it could be found, 
for his young State. It seemed trembling in the 
balance whether it should become—like too many 
of the Spanish American States—the petty toy of 
Eurqpean diplomacy, or a loyal and recognized 
member of the American system, and a permanent 
centre of peace, progress and prosperity in our 
own American seas. 

The mysterious visit of Secretary Seward to 
Santo Domingo promised a happy escape from this 
national dilemma. 

The visit was short though significant. Its in- 
tent and its duration were covered in a single day. 
He spent an hour or two at the residence of Com- 
missioner Cazneau, in which time he mastered all 
that it was necessary for him to know of the situa- 
tion of the Dominican government and its probable 
views respecting Samana. 

Mr. Seward was received by President Baez and 
his cabinet with profound respect, though his visit 
was understood to be altogether unofficial. Still, 
for that very reason, the interview was more cor- 
dial and expressive. General Cazneau was of the 
party, and saw with extreme gratification the brief 
but well-understood hint of the inner purport of 
the Secretary’s mission to the Antilles. 

As they pressed hands at parting, Mr. Seward 
said to President Baez, in a tone which went to 
the heart of hearts of the select few who heard and 
treasured the words: ‘‘I hope before long these 
very hands may be set to a treaty which shall 
ensure a prosperous repose to your Republic.”’ 

**God grant it!’’ replied Baez, as with another 
close pressure they unclasped hands and parted. 





Shortly after this memorable visit, there came a 
semi-official letter from Washington, announcing 
that the American cabinet had decided to offer 
two millions of dollars for Samana—and about the 
same time came a notice that the President had 
nominated Cazneau as Consul-General. It was in- 
tended as a compliment, certainly; but it was a 
barren one, as Cazneau had just taken the lead in 
a mining enterprise which he considered of more 
value than any official appointment, and he noti- 
fied his friends at Washington to that effect. 

Meanwhile, the news of the proposed two mil- 
lions from the United States had produced two 
rather inconvenient results. The personal and 
political enemies of Baez wanted the money for 
themselves, and put the whole country in commo- 
tion on the plea that Baez was traitorously plan- 
ning its dismemberment. Baez believed then, 
and always, as did his immediate supporters, that 
the cession of Samana would promptly lead to the 
annexation of the whole country to the United 
States, and this hope was beginning to take a 
strong hold on the public mind. There were, 
however, in his own cabinet and in the Senate, an 
absolute majority of men opposed to the sale of 
Samana. These leaders placed themselves at the 
head of the anti-Baez movement, and rather than 
accept the chances of a civil war Baez resigned 
the Presidency. 

General Cabral succeeded to the executive 
chair, and to the prospect of whatever might be 
gained from the United States for a naval station 
at Samana, as well as the undisputed power to 
elevate the coveted peninsula into a veritable 
trade centre, should he and a willing Senate 
decide to proclaim it a free and neutral port. On 
this point a large majority of the best men of the 
Republic were entirely agreed. 

In answer to the inquiries of a personal friend, 
a distinguished member of the United States 
Senate, Cazneau apprized him that the ‘‘absvu- 
lute sade of Samana, without corresponding assur- 
ance of protection from the ravaging inroads of 
Hayti, would be a perilous step for any Dominican 
ruler. The naval depot selected by General Mc- 
Clellan, and the establishment of a free and 
neutral port would be worth more to our cit zens, 
and they may be had on easy terms ”’ 

‘¢T have stated your views to Secretary Seward 
and with supported them warmly; but he is 
evidently bent on the purchase of Samana out- 
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right,’’ wrote the Senator in reply. ‘* The cabi- 
net affects extreme reticence, but I suspect that 
some one will be sent down to make a dash for it 
before this reaches you. I for one do not believe 
in buying white elephants to keep in exposed out- 
side pens. I shall vote against Samana if it comes 
before the Senate in that shape.”’ 

The evening that letter arrived at Santo 
Domingo, a few staunch friends of the American 
system gathered at our seaside cottage to take 
counsel on the policy of supporting or opposing 
the cession of Samana. The cabinet and the 
Senate were both well represented in that small 
but influential circle, yet the conference ended in 
an almost unanimous resolution to resist the dis- 
memberment of the Republic. 

‘* Since this is your determination, my friends,” 
said Cazneau, taking up the letter just received, 
‘*{ think it right to inform you that in case you 
had concluded to give your votes for the alienation 
of Samana, it might have proved a useless sacrifice. 
The Senate of the United States may reject the 
treaty, or the House may keep back the purchase- 
money until the Dominicans who made it should 
be driven out of office, if not out of the country.”’ 

The ‘some one’’ sent ‘* to make a dash for Sa- 
mana’’ was the son and first official assistant of 
Secretary Seward, and he brought with him in the 
steamer Gettysburg $150,000, as the first instalment 





and earnest-money for the purchase of Samana. 
To the unbounded astonishment of the American 
commissioners, the money was declined, and the 
dismemberment of the Dominican territory by the 
sale of Samana declared to be unconstitutional and 
altogether out of the question. 

To save the mission from utter defeat, the Sew- 
ard party proposed to take a lease of Samana, and 
offered to pay the money, actually on board the 
United States steamer, in advance for the first 
year’s rent. This proposal might have been 
accepted but for the organized opposition of the 
party pledged to the policy of the free and neutral 
port. 

President Cabral had a long night of excited 
and somewhat stormy discussion with his principal 
advisers on the question of leasing Samana to the 
United States; but that too was decisively over- 
ruled, and Mr. Seward’s last hope of an American 
foothold in the Antilles was frustrated. 

He might have had all that he or the country 
could desire, without trouble, and almost wighout 
expense. Three times he was offered, and three 
times he had refused, the splendid site for a naval 
depot selected by Cazneau and McClellan, and 
pronounced by the best military engineers of Spain 
the Gibraltar of the Antilles; yet when, on riper 
afterthought, he would have bought it at a just 
price, he found it unattainable. 
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Tue Chinamen here are cross and snappish. 
The word ‘‘bland,’’ so happily selected by Mr. 
Harte in describing Ah Sin, has no applica- 
bility to his brethren on this side the continent, 
but it is the aptest of terms for John in San Fran- 
cisco, or was when he and I were intimate on that 
golden shore. 

The first John with whom I became familiar, 
was decidedly foxy, as well as mild ; and I can re- 
call an occasion on which, by a combination of 
those qualities in full force, he very justly incensed 
a young lady, who is now a very wealthy matron, 
wading through the sand round the Pyramids, or 
taking the chance at catching Aleppo boils. 

But this was long, long ago, in the early days, 





when her father, an eminent Stockton physician, 
built a house, consisting of one very, very long 
room, imperfectly partitioned as to parlor, cham- 
bers, and humbler domestic apartments, by blue 
blankets, and she and her sister, both accomplished 
young ladies, kept the establishment in order. 

Her father might have kept a servant at one 
hundred dollars a month, but he did not ; he was 
making money fast, but he had a prejudice in 
favor of paying a heavy debt at home, occasioned 
by some disastrous speculations, and so his*pretty 
daughters were degraded by the commonest kind 
of housework, though they did not seem to know 
it at the time. 

Why the doctor didn’t partition his mansion 
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nobody could tell. Ours was just like it, except 
that we boasted furniture, calico walls, instead of 
woolen drapery; but the doctor said, ‘‘the blanket 
flapped sort of cool in the summer time, and he 
didn’t know what he mightn’t do in the way of 
improvement ’fore the winter came round.”’ 

Between our abodes was a space that was floored 
and covered with canvas. It served as an extra 
apartment for both houses, and we hung a joint 
hammock of large dimensions there, in which it 
was understood a cool breeze could be wooed on 
the most sultry afternoons. 

Our residences had the disadvantage—if we 
regarded it in that light—of being backed down 
upon by a hotel, or overgrown boarding-house, 
kept by a family from the famous county of Pike. 
This family employed a Chinee cook, as they 
called him ; and as the well that supplied all these 
establishments with water was dug in a triangular 
piece of ground, Chin Loo grew intimate with us 
by catching up our full buckets, emptying them 
into his uwn waiting cans, and hastening away 
with a crescent-shaped grin, particularly exaspe- 
rating in its personality, and the assurance that it 
was ‘‘all light.’ 

We were aot slow to contest his position, and 
vow with emphatic gesture that it was all wrong ; 
but the miserable Mongolian would smile placidly, 
and utter an invariable reply to our remonstrances, 
‘* Me no sabe.”’ 

It seems odd that the first word of English a 
Chinaman learns, is the Spanish term sade; and 
the villainous use they make of it afterwards is 
worst of all. Question them about lost shirts, 
missing collars and handkerchiefs, and the inva- 
riable reply is, ‘‘ Me no sabe.’’ Try to explain 
your work to them before you engage them, and 
they will immediately respond, ‘‘Me sabe all 
light ;’’ without, I am sorry to say, feeling it neces- 
sary to be correct in the statement. 

The doctor’s pretty daughter had endured much 
from Chin Loo, before she began to regard him 
with concentrated bitterness. He had kept her 
filling buckets for him, so slyly emptied while her 
head was turned aside for an instant; he had ap- 
- propriated her kindlings to light his fire; and 
frequently borrowed her match-box, without men- 
tioning his intention; but there came a time when 
his enormities called for vengeance, and Nemesis 
was there. It happened thus: 

The doctor kept chickens, and so should we, 
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had the rats and coyotes permitted us to do so; 
but they were not favorable to the enterprise ; and 
so morning after morning found one picked off 
the roost, like Sinbad’s companions, by the cobras. 

The last survivor was a sturdy old hen, with 
great spirit and resolution of character. She had 
held her own under many attacks, but finally 
succumbed, and her perch that knew her once, 
knew her no more. 

Yet she had not given in without a struggle ; 
there were marks around the hen-house as of 
violence, and some of us were bold enough to sus- 
pect Chin Loo of having a hand in the abduction ; 
but he ‘‘ no sabed”’ so persistently that there was 
no cornering him. 

It was just about that time we observed a loose 
and broken board over the well, and some time 
later the water lost its sweetness and palatability. 
A search being instituted into the watersource, a 
defunct coyote and our hen were found, appa- 
rently clutched together in a death struggle, the 
remains having produced the unpleasant combina- 
tion noticed before. It was the doctor who made 
the discovery, much to Chin Loo’s indignation. 
He censured the action bitterly, and seemed to 
invoke maledictions on the doer’s head in the 
Celestial tongue, because, while the cleansing 
process continued, he would be obliged to carry 
water from a milkman’s well, half a block distant. 

We shared this inconvenience, but made light of 
it, in our joy at having the carcasses removed, 
The doctor’s clerk—he had once been a clergy- 
man, but just prior to his engagement to the 
doctor, he had made sausages, and was respectably 
successful in all his capacities—volunteered to fill 
a very large tub for us on Saturday, when the 
porch was to be scrubbed; and his rising before 
light, and lugging bucket after bucketful, made us 
regard the water almost in a sacred light, and ex- 
cused our pouncing upon Chin Loo rather fiercely, 
when we found him dipping in freely, and filling 
up his kettles, as if it was a general reservoir. 

‘*Me no sabe,’’ was his urbane reply to our 
savage remonstrance, and he accompanied it by 
an agreeable smile and bow. 

‘*Yes you do sabe!’’ screamed the doctor’s 
pretty daughter, now thoroughly roused, and 
threatening in word and gesture; “‘ You'know it’s 
wrong, and if you do it again, you will surely be 
punished !”’ 

She accompanied this speech with excited 
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action, but the only response it gained was Chin’s 
repeated, ‘* No sabe.’’ He knew sufficiently well 
to carry in all the articles he had filled from the 
tub, and they were many, as appeared by the de- 
cided decrease of the water. Presently he looked 
out of the kitchen door, and said, with a winning 
air, ‘* All light,’? making a grave sweep of his 
arms toward the tub, which seemed to say, ‘‘ You 
need have no uneasiness for the future.’’ I regret 
to have to record that the water continued steadily 
to diminish ; and after he had scrubbed the kitchen 
floor, there remained but a pint or so, on discover- 
ing which the doctor’s daughter, who had not yet 
washed down the porch, actually burst into tears 
of vexation. 

She had come out with her broom, and we were 
ready to attack the porch jointly, when she sud- 
denly became aware of the scarcity of the water. 
**Now, isn’t this too much!” she exclaimed, 
paradoxically, gazing on the nearly-emptied tub. 
Her angry tears choked her utterance, and just at 
that instant Chin Loo stole out with a saucepan, 
tilted the tub, and transferred the last drop to his 
shining tin, with his narrow eyes fixed stealthily 
on us all the while. 


His long pig-tail, which he usually wore wound 
round his brow like a coronet, had become loose, 
and hung suspended at his back quite temptingly. 
The injured damsel sprang forward and seized it 


impulsively. ‘Don’t let him havea drop to 
carry away with him,”’ she cried. 

**Me no sabe,’’ murmured the Celestial. 

With her disengaged hand Nemesis seized the 
broom, and in her grasp that peaceful household 
implement became a weapon of warfare, where- 
with, on his sly attempt to filch the few remaining 
drops from the milkman’s well, she smote the 
wicked Chin Loo, who cast up the white of his 
eyes fearfully at the blow, but held on to the 
saucepan. 

‘*Empty it back into the tub this instant !’’ 
cried the young Amazon, flushed with her un- 
looked-for success. 

‘* Me no sa—’”’ 

The descending broom broke in upon the pro- 
testations of the cowering Chinaman, who finished 
his favorite remark with a Ki-yi-hi, very like the 
yelp of a falsetto-toned dog. At this instant the 
doctor’s carriage drove up—that was one of the 
absurd inconveniences of pioneer living—a stylish 
buggy and blanket partitions, and beside him sat 





a very eligible and agreeable gentleman, a late 
arrival from ‘‘ down the Bay,’’ as we called San 
Francisco when we did not say ‘‘ Frisco.’’ He 
had rented an edge of the doctor’s El Dorado 
street office, and announced his style of business 
in two slips of painted tin, reading respectively, 
** Se Pompea Ore’’ and ‘‘ Gold Dust bought here,’’ 
thus founding in a modest way the large banking- 
house of which he is now the principal. 

Yielding to the doctor’s hospitable invitation, 
the embryo banker had accompanied him home to 
dine and become acquainted with his daughters, 
the youngest of whom he had the pleasure of see- 
ing in pitched battle with a thieving heathen, who, 
sneak and scamp that he was, took advantage of 
her embarrassment to glide out of her grasp and 
recede with the last drop of the water, that had 
become almost as precious as that which Ponce de 
Leon searched for. 

‘Never mind, Dolly,” cried the doctor, who 
was laughing heartily at his daughter’s prowess ; 
‘* you can’t get the better of one of those yellow 
vagabonds unless you hire him, and then he will 
steal for you and not from you.’’ Dolly was 
blushing and hiding the broom ; but she chanced 
to be very pretty, and dinner had toe prepared, 
so she had no time for confusion or foolish airs ; 
beside which her father’s guest was already 
beyond the stage of criticism, having, as he after- 
wards sturdily confessed, fallen in love with 
Dolly, as nearly as he could state, the precise 
moment just as she stood holding Chin Loo’s pig- 
tail in her hand, the broom raised for a second 
blow. At all events he was ever after partial to 
John as aservant, and though Dolly had many a 
one employed around her lovely home in after 
years, I neveg knew of her repeating the treatment 
she administered to Chin Loo. 

Many years after this I was fortunate in being 
taken notice of by an amiable and cheerful native 
of the flowery land. He was dishwasher in a large 
boarding-house, and the only one of his race em- 
ployed on the premises, and though there was a 
flavor of African, the prevailing domestic ingre- 
dient was strongly Hiberian. Pat naturally hated 
Sambo, and both united in trying to make the - 
existence of my patron, Hong Chy, a perfect 
Sahara. Though resolute in their endeavors and 
ceaseless in their efforts to render Hong’s days 
too evil and burdensome to be borne, they were 
not at all as successful as they could wish, and they 
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undisguisedly complained.of the good luck of ‘‘ the 
haythan divil.’’ 

We saw Hong in our r6oms frequently, in fact 
every day, because we had a dear little invalid 
that never went to tabie, and it was Hong’s duty 
to collect the dishes after each meal previous to 
his entering on the really herculean task of wash- 
ing them. During these gleaning calls he con- 
trived, without wasting his valuable time, to say 
quite a good deal in the most inspiriting way im- 


aginable, and with a degree of hopefulness, and | 


even assurance, that scarcely seemed warranted by 
what we knew of his surrounding circumstances. 
He always began an interview with a tap, an in- 
quiry, and a compliment. 

We were accustomed therefore to hear a sound 
like the pecking of a strong-billed bird about a 
half an hour after dinner. ‘That sound was made 
by Hong’s long nails, and his yellow face with its 
narrow eyes, and narrow smile surmounted by a 
coronal of pig-tail appeared in view, with these 
stereotyped sentences : 

‘You all welly well! 
you all welly muchee.”’ 


All light! Me likee 
He would then observe 


incidentally, ‘‘ Me come getee dishee,’’ and add 


in a perfectly spontaneous manner, ‘‘ bime-by, me 
cookee you all too much nice cake. Head-cooke 
likee me too much, he give me all nice ting, me 
makee cake all same Mellican cake, me give you 
one. Ah! too muchee nice, me great cook, 
makee too much good tings.” 

We never quite understood Hong’s preposterous 
misrepresentation of facts in the case. Quite un- 
deservedly he was persecuted by all the kitchen 
powers, and he must have known that it would 
have been as impossible for him to have mixed a 
cake or used the oven in their presence, as to have 
proclaimed himself master of the establishment 
and driven the rest all forth for questioning his 
authority. 

Chinamen are submissive by nature ; exception- 
ally they are desperate and cruel, but bold and fear- 
less never. So this oft-repeated promise of Hong’s 
must have been an amusing bit of absurdity with 
which he treated us, or cajoled himself. That he 
had powers of endurance as well: as of submission, 
was very readily proven by his kitchen life. He 
did his large job of dish-washing well and ina 
scientific manner that provoked the scullions of 
different hue around him. He had a large sink 
which he kept well scoured, and after corking it 





water-tight, he would fill it with hot suds, into 
which he would drop his plates by the dozen after 
a thorough scraping into a scrap-bucket he kept at 
hand for the purpose. On a line with his dish- 
tub, which he could replenish with boiling water 
at pleasure, he had established a long draining- 
board, on which he placed the plates as he washed 
them through the hot suds; when his draining- 
board was covered he poured over the dishes stood 
on edge there, the contents of a kettle of boiling 
water, and then he dried them and placed them in 
the closet in perfect order. In the pursuit of duty 
his spirits were apt to rise, and he would straight- 
way burst forth into the songs of his native land. 
Now, it is utterly impossible to convey an idea of 
these Chinese melodies to one who never heard 
them. The yelping of a dog on whom a gate has 
closed, or over whom a dipper of scalding water 
been thrown, seems more like their notes to me 
than most sounds; but an enraged cat in mortal 
agonies might also suggest it faintly. 

It seems to run in a recitative; high, shrill, 
frenzied ; the singer repeats, ‘‘ Hi, hi! Ki wa ki- 
ki-ki-wa!’’ then suddenly drops into a muttered 
wo-wo-kewo-kewo in deep gutturals, that again 
suddenly leaps in the wildest hurry into another 
high, frantic blast. Occasionally the high and low 
intermingle, and that seems to be the worst point. 
When this particular Chinaman broke forth in his 
second fugue, one could scarcely wonder at the 
entire disregard for his life or limb exhibited by 
the heathen folk, who unable longer to bear the 
maddening sounds, made at him with ladles, roll- 
ing-pins, toasting-forks, and shrieks for vengeance. 
The kindly mistress of the house, who, being rather 
stout, was always called by Hong, ‘‘ Missus Fattee 
Lady,’’ came to the rescue and saved her Celes- 
tial. A court of inquiry was held, and Tim Bryan, 
the assistant cook, stood forth bold at it, though 
Hong, for whose protection it was summoned, 
could nowhere be found. 

‘*I confiss I gave him a lick wid the tongs,’’ 
said Tim; ‘*not ware that would hort him, but 
jist a tech like. Sure if I’d not raised me hand, 
me conscience would never have been aisy, for 
wasn’t it Sunday, sure, and that haythen scraming 
away; a idolatrous baste, blashphaming beyant 
all human nathur to bear !’’ 

Tim having raised the assault to,the high reli- 
gious grounds, the rest immediately confessed to 
like lofty motives; and the mistress, looking in vain 
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for Hong to present his own case, was obliged to 
relinquish the prosecution. It was about the third 
of the month, and Hong’s absence was finally set 
down to the fact of pay being just over; he had 
discharged himself to avoid danger. 

It was nearly six weeks later, that taking a morn- 
ing walk up Bush street, I was met by an extremely 
vivacious and smiling Mongolian, whom I did not 
in the least recognize. He wore a long satin robe, 
coming below his knees, and richly trimmed with 
fur ; his hat was round, and fur-bordered too, and 
beside wearing blue silk gloves, he carried a hand- 
some silk umbrella. Under his arm he carried a 
small square parcel, and he addressed me in the 
eager and friendly accents of Hong: 

‘* How you do, how your husbum ? how you chil- 
lee? Me likee you all welly much, but meno likee 
Missus Fattee Lady’skitchen. Ah! ah! ah!’’ he 
interjected, as if he was endeavoring to jerk some- 
thing extremely disagreeable from his throat, ‘* Me 
no likee Mellikan Pat; me no likee blackee man ; 
too much dishee! too much dishee! fifteen dollar 
month no wellee muchee.” 

This last sum, which I supposed represented his 
salary as dish-washer, he alluded to ina very de- 
preciating tone, and summed up the whole posi- 
tion in the words, ‘‘ Ah, yah, me no likee; too 
much likee; no makee good for me!’’ Then, in 
an entirely altered strain, he changed tone, ex- 
pression, and attitude, and became at once hope- 
ful and patronizing. 

‘¢Me merchant now; sellee tea;’’ indicating 
the parcel under hisarm: ‘‘ Makee too muchee 
money sellee tea; all good tea; me sellee too 
much cheap; Mellikan sellee tea for heap money; 
no good; tea Chinaman sellee, all same; tea too 
much good; no ask much money.”’ 

With this rather mixed tribute to the price and 
quality of his wares, Hong again protested his 
devotion to our family, and promised us a visit 
soon in his new character. ‘‘ Me brother all 
same ; better merchant likee me; he sellee tea, 
and makee too much money; bime-by me make 
three hundred dollars; me go home Canton; 
Chinee welly pretty place ; too much flowery ; all 
welly smelly; Mellikan flowery no good, no welly 
smelly.’’ 

This last detracting speech was addressed to 
one of the numberless gardens in San Francisco, 
beside which we stood ; and apostrophizing one of 
the geraniums he had plucked while speaking, and 


? 








found somewhat rank im odor (as they are apt to 
be), he parted from us with much suavity and in- 
numerable compliments; and we saw him no more 
in his new and exalted station. 

It was about ten days later that we heard the 
strange ‘‘ Ki, yi-hi, wo-wo hum,’’ which consti- 
tuted the first outbreaking line of Hong’s madden- 
ing melody, issuing from the kitchen, and some 
one said, ‘‘ Hush! listen! there’s Hong Chy 
again !’’ 

I thought it impossible, remembering his digni- 
fied manner and dress, but was undeceived next 
morning when he came to collect the dishes, and 
to coolly reiterate that impossible design of his on 
the cake question. At first he made no allusion 
to his absence, or having met me in altered guise ; 
but seeing my amazed eye resting on his faded and 
scant suit of blue cotton, and his stockingless cork 
shoes, he deemed it necessary to offer some expla- 
nation, which he did in this wise: ‘* My brother, 
he merchant now ; me no merchant now; he sell 
tea too muchee; me no likee sell tea; me likee 
wash dishee.’’ 

Seeing that I was about to offer some hints of the 
precariousness of his position, he arrived, without 
delay, at the point of assurance. ‘‘ Missus Fattee 
Lady makee all good for me; no more likee now ; 
not too much dishee; twenty dollar a month 
welly good pay; me likee stay; all light, welly 
good; me got hat and pant’loon likee Mellikan 
man ; Pat gotee shutee head.’’ 

This triumph was due, as we afterwards learned, 
to Hong’s real value as a dish-washer; the propri- 
etors had really sought him out, offered him a rise 
in salary, the hat and pantaloons of America to be 
worn as an ordinary Christianizing ordinance, and 
had also secured him from future molestation on 
the part of kitchen folk by vowing to ‘‘ discharge 
the first one who laid a finger on him.’’ Owing 
to these inducements, Hong Chy descended from 
the vé/e of merchant and became once more an in- 
imitable dish-washer. 

I knew a Chinaman in Nevada, whose blandness 
amounted to the softest cajolery. He was our 
cook, and though very conceited as to his art, 
always pretended to undervalue its results. When 
praised for any special dish, he would say, depre- 
catingly, ‘‘Oh, no; no welly good for Mellikan 
lady ; pretty good for Chinaman ;’’ and then make 
a peculiarly Frenchified shrug, and spread out his 
palms with great humility. 
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I had seen a Chinese funeral, at which the de- 


ceased’s three wives, dressed in a sort of white 


overalls, with conical caps of the same paper-mus- | 


lin material, acted as mourners, and sang death- 
songs in frantic discord, while they cowered over 


an earthern dish of coals, upon which they strewed 


thin bits of paper. 
Not understanding the ceremony, I appealed to 
Sam Sin, the cook, for an explanation, which he 


gave in these words: ‘Chinaman no welly good | 
Mellikan man; Chinaman getee little money, 


getee one wife; he getee more money, then getee 
two wives; all same money, all more wife; oh, 
welly bad! Mellikan man never getee two wife ; 
all time good; Jim Lung,’’—referring to the 


gentleman, whose obsequies I had alluded to,— | 
‘*he welly rich, and getee three wives; last week, | 
too much sick, bime-by he die ; then he wives cly | 
all time ; they no cly; Jim Lung brother, he likee | 
As to the burning of the paper stuffs, he | 


them.’’ 


explained that these were issued like bank-notes | 
to represent the wealth of the defunct ; that as the | 
body was carried from the door to be placed in its | 
burial carriage, the ‘‘ debble’’ wanted to seize its 

immortal part, but the Chinese evil spirit being | 


passionately fond of money, was diverted from its | 


fell purpose by the burning of the notes; and so 
the Chinaman escaped. His funeral commentary 


was—**Oh, Chinaman welly bad; he die rich, | 
debble no catchee ; he die poor, debble catchee | 


sure; Mellikan man good, no fraid debble.”’ 


clergyman was deceived by Sam’s professed regard 
for the superiority of American customs, habits, 


and faith, and became interested in his conversion. | 
But Sam’s experimental knowledge of some poor | 


Christians was a difficulty in the way. He lis- 


tened attentively as she explained to him the | 
| Hills. 


universal love and guardianship of the All-Father, 
the one Eternal Deity. 


‘You gotee no Josh but one?’’ he asked, in- 
credulously. 

‘*None but One, who is God of all,’’ she re- 
plied. 

** Josh of Washoes and Piutes?’’ he queried. 

‘* Yes; of me, and you, and them.”’ 

‘* No, siree,’’ exclaimed Sam, indignantly; “ me 
gotee Josh too high-tone for Piute; Chinese Josh 
no likee Injun. 7 

She then tried to wake his mind to the theme 
of the Saviour’s loving sacrifice for us all; but 
alas! and alas! a strong anti-missionary force had 
been before her in the Chinese’s experience of 
American blasphemy. 

‘©O, me know Jesus Christ,’’ he exclaimed with 
a grin; ‘* Bill Black down the hill talk him to his 
horses.’’ 

And so the swearing teamster’s words outdid 
the effect of the good girl’s teachings. But Sam 
being a witness on a trial some months later, in 
the result of which he was interested, appeared to 
have received some enlightenment. He was 
severely questioned as to his knowledge of the 
nature of an oath and the result of perjury. His 
reply was : 

‘* Me sabe swear all light. 
me no tell lie.’’ 

‘* Yes ; but in case you did tell a lie what would 
happen to you ?”’ 

‘* Me swear lie, Mellikan man put me in plison 


Me speakee true, 


| welly bad. Bime-by me die, Jesus Christ he 
The sincere and devoted young daughter of our | 


makee me too much trouble about it. Me no 


| swear lie, me tellee true.”’ 


This may have been conviction on Sam’s part; 
it may, however, have been his game, for cunning 
he was in every way, and in consequence he 
has thriven amazingly, being now one of the 
largest wash-house proprietors among the Gold 





IF a man will only start with a fixed and honor- | 


able purpose in life, and persistently attempt to 
carry it out to the best of his ability, undismayed 
by failure or delay, the time may be long in 


be achieved. 


A FATHER inquires of his son whether he can 


| construe Homer; if he understands Horace, and 
| can translate Virgil; but seldom does he ask, or 
| examine, or think whether he can restrain his 
coming, but it will come, when that purpose will | 


passions, whether he is grateful, generous, humane, 


| compassionate, just, and benevolent. 
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THE GUARD ABOVE THE HEART. 


By LovuIsE 


‘¢] BELIEVE I have given all the orders, Alma, 
just as you wished. The little library is already 
arranged with the last little bracket and statue in 
place ; the dining-room and kitchen with china, 
silver, linen, and superb old-fashioned sideboard, 
just as you directed, have everything in place. 
And your room—how I wish you could go and 
see it—is beautiful. There can be no greater 
harmony than the blending blue-and-gold furnish- 
ings of that room.”’ 

‘** You are very good, Arthur.’’ 

‘¢ Thanks, Alma; but not half so good as you in 
loving me so tenderly and loyally. But I was 
bothered about one thing, sweet.” 

‘* What was it ?”’ 

‘* Your writing-desk. It is such a gem. I 
don’t believe you can ever write anything but 
poetry at it. I could not get a place in the library 
for it to suit me. This light was too sharp, and 
that light too dull. I fancied it needed a soft, 
mellow light, so I set it in your room, and will 
leave you to arrange a place for it. I flatter my- 
self that everything else will please you.’’ 

‘* The pictures ?”’ 

‘They are all hung. I can hardly tell you 
now where each one is. The Beatrice Cenci I 
hung over the library door which enters to your 
room.”’ : 

‘* Why, what made you give it such a poor place 
as that ?”’ 

‘‘For just one little reason of my own. Her 
great, sad, suffering, patient eyes are duplicates of 
your own. Sol have hung it there asa sign to 
me that the door beneath it opens to a place 
wherein the goddess of my life presides; also that 
when the door is shut, your face shall still look 
down upon me, and follow me with mournful and 
guardful tenderness.’’ 

‘*Though your love and fancy, Arthur, make 
my eyes to-day as luminous as Psyche’s, perhaps 
to-morrow, those that love me most may forget 
or wish to forget that I ever existed ; for who can 
determine now whether Psyche, the very idol of 
all poets, was a reality or a dream.”’ 

‘* But to-morrow you will become all the reality 
my life shall ever know or wish, for to-morrow, 





CAPSADELL. 


when the priest has had his service and the wit- 
nesses have written their names, and your dainty 
finger has a new ring upon it, I shall set you down 
in the pretty gold-and-blue room where Beatrice 
keeps guard. Then you shall dismiss or retain the. 
historical sentinel as you please, for you shall fill 
all my to-morrows with your own sweet self.’’ 

He took both her slender white hands in parting, 
and said : 

‘* Remember, we are to be promptly at the 
church at four. Good-by, sweet, till then.”’ 

Her eyes filled with tears, and she clung to him 
tenderly as if she would not have him go; but she 
only said : 

‘* Well, Arthur, let Beatrice. stay where she is, 
and whenever you look at her think of me, if you 
will,”’ 

This last so low that he did not hear. But he 
went out busy and happy with thoughts of his 
wedding day. 

Alma stood still until the door closed behind 
him, then she clasped her hands and cried : 

‘*Who am I? What am I? that I should de- 
ceive such a man.’’ 

When Arthur went on the morrow where the 
merry guests were assembled for the wedding, the 
white-robed bride was gone; but in her room was 
found a note for Arthur Leroy, which read : 

‘* Arthur, forgive me. I have not meant to de- 
ceive you. How it has all come about I hardly 
know any better than yourself. But true it is that 
when you read this I shall be the wife of another. 
Farewell, and may your noble heart find forgetful- 
ness of ALMA.”’ 

Five years after, Arthur Leroy was standing 
watching the silent, dark-eyed picturesque group 
which sat on the gray steps of the Trinita di Monte 
in Rome. While he stood and looked, a tall, 
graceful woman dressed in mourning came down 
the street and stood beside him. She glanced 
hurriedly at the same group which his own eyes 
were scrutinizing. 

Arthur was pursuing his artistic studies at Rome, 
and was searching for a model. The woman 
beside him was upon a similar mission. She, how- 
ever, seemed to find none among the group to suit 
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her, and she started to go. As she turned, their 
glances met. Arthur and Alma were face to face. 
Her eyes were sadder than ever, and her garb was 
weeds of mourning. : 

‘¢ Arthur !’’ she exclaimed, in surprise, holding 
out her white, slender hand. 

The blood receded from his face and left it 
white as marble. The old life and the old pain 
surged back. He took the hand she extended, 
and said in a cold, cruel voice: 

‘Mrs. Russel, I am glad to meet you here. In 
search of a model, too?’’ 

‘* Yes,’’ she said in a voice which had a per- 
ceptible quiver; ‘‘ but I have found none to suit 
my purpose. I am going now to the Piazza di 
Spagna. Won’t you join me, and tell me how 
you are and how you have been ?”’ 

He walked beside her as she started off, saying: 

‘‘Thanks. As to how I am now—well; how I 
have been—I have: forgotten.”’ 

She felt the little thrust ; but it was easy for her 
woman’s wit to parry it by saying with all her oid 
naiveté of manner: 

‘** Well, you see the influence of your taste has 
had its influence upon me. [ have turned artist 
myself.’” 

‘*You did not have to turn artist; you were 
always one by nature.”’ 

She saw clearly enough that the steel was still 
in this man’s soul. She had placed it there, and 
she resolved to pluck it out at once. 

** But you never told me I was an artist.’’ 

‘*T never knew till—’’ 

‘*Nor did I know it myself,’’ said she, inter- 
rupting him, ‘‘ till Mr. Russell’s death two years 
ago, when I was left almost without means or re- 
sources of any kind.”’ 

She paused ; but the announcement of the death 
of the man who had robbed Arthur Leroy of his 
bride, drew no comment from his set lips. She 
had long ago taught him to endure surprises in 
silence. 

‘* Then I came here to study; to learn, if I can, 
the dream toil of an artist’s life.’’ 

‘*In which calling you have my best wishes for 
your success, and my services always at your com- 
mand,”’ he said, with unfeigned sincerity. 

‘** Your good wishes, Arthur, are grateful to me, 
and 1 shall be only too glad to avail myself of your 


valuable suggestions, if—if I may only know that 
I am forgiven.’’ 








*‘You are forgiven. But I do not forget. 
Everything which I put into your room is there 
yet untouched. From that day to this hour the 
doors have been locked ; the long curtains at the 
windows are drawn down,.the blinds are closed, 
and a deep shadow rests upon all within. So the 
doors, and windows, and curtains are closed about 
the memory in my heart. The shadow rested 
there also a long time. But to-morrow it will be 
lifted. The Beatrice I brought with me. I put it 
above my door here in Rome as an emblem of the 
guard which you had taught me to set upon my 
heart. At last I have found one pair of eyes more 
luminous among the shadows than are those of 
either Beatrice or Psyche. On to-morrow the 
picture above my door and the guard above my 
heart will be taken down and the light of the new 
eyes will enter in.’’ 

She was in doubt as to his meaning. Was he 
purposely obscure? Was he talking of the old 
love? She took it for granted. 

‘*God bless you, Arthur,’’ she said ; ‘‘I do not 
deserve as much as you accord.” 

‘*For the old love’s sake, for the grand and 
beautiful Alma—’’ 

She started as he called her name. He had not 
done so before. She laid her hand upon his arm, 
and said-in a low, tender voice, as her eyes filled 
with tears, ‘*‘ Arthur!’’ 

‘«Wait a moment, please,’” he resumed ; ‘ for 
the sake of Alma which was, her little room, 
which my love made for her, shall never be opened 
while I live. She cast the shadow upon it; I 
shall never lift it. ‘To-morrow I shall be married 
to Miss Bruce. She is an artist too.’’ 

The hand upon his arm trembled, and the 
queenly woman at his side grew deadly pale, and 
swayed slightly forward as they walked. He drew 
the hand more securely through his arm and 
added, ‘‘ Will you pause at the di Spagna, or 
shall I see you to your hotel ?”’ 

‘*We will go on, if you please. 
your kindness.”’ 

Then after a pause, she said: ‘‘ You have been 
frank and just, Arthur. The tenderest are the 
cruelest. I don’t know how it is, but we have 
both proven it. May God forgive us both, and 


Thanks for 


bless you always.’’ 
Five years have rolled the dusty wheels over 


that sad day when Arthur and Alma met and parted 
in Rome. 
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He is with his wife in Scotland. She has be- 
come famous and rich, and is back at her old 
home. Often when the days are fair, a tall, queen- 
ly woman is driven slowly through a certain street, 
and from heropen pheton looks up curiously, 
reverently, tenderly to the windows of a house 
which have not been opened for ten years. The 


blinds are covered with dust. The curtains, and 

all the pretty blue-and-gold furnishings are crumb- 

ling under the immovable shadow within. But 

the old love is only a memory now, covered with 

years. The rainbow-tinted aspirations which were 

set within it once have given place to the solid 
| colors of a calm, smooth life without. 


THE SWEDISH PENTECOST. 


By GrorGcE Bancrorr GRIFFITH. 
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“IT SEEMS LIKE A ‘ Feast oF THE LEAFY PAVILION,’ 


And mellow-toned bell seems to faintly express 
The joy of soul saved in its happiest hour ; 
Till stranger, there ling’ring, with tears will con- 
fess 
* The sound thrills his bosom with magical 
power. 


Plucked from May’s cap, little girls at love’s 
labor, 
A daisied Arcturi o’er every cross fling; 
Wrought over church-stile is leaf-woven arbor, 
Where red lips of roses to mossy porch cling! 
The dial on hill-top, with pencil of iron 
And time-stricken tablet, fresh daffodils bound; 
It seems like a ‘‘ Feast of the Leafy Pavilion,” 
’Mid which, house of worship like May-Queen 
is crowned! 
For pulpit, Bible, and altar-piece splendid, 
Both leaf-work and linked chains of flowers 
entwine ; 
As if Aaron’s rod had with blessings attended, 
* Buds peep from lamp-sockets, for lights lilies 
4 shine. 


ge O’er wreathed chalice peers, near sacred fon 
bending, 
Where vows of baptism dear children renew, 
Is tall floral gem,! whose teardrops descending, 
Its mother’s face bathes as the falling of dew! 
Each dim, holy place; in chancel, o’er wall, 
Seems trailing the tresses of beings divine ; 
From dove’s necklace, ’neath canopy, white petals 
fall ; 
*Midst newly-gilt organ-pipes, rich blossoms 
twine! - 
Sweet chant floats upward; there kneels ancient 
preacher ; 
Contemplative grandeur and wisdom adorn ; 
Elias’s mantle seems touching each feature, 
As sunbeams a holy white headstone at dawn! 


*MID WHICH, HOUSE OF WORSHIP LIKE MAy-QUEEN IS CROWNED!” 


THE first beams of morn kiss silver-glossed vane, 
O’er which poises symbol of beautiful dove ; 
And sweet day of Pentecost dawning again, 
Calls every pure heart to God’s temple of love! 
Oh, fair Swedish church! eastern casement aflame, 
Sol’s finger there tracing in halo of fire 
That dear cross and crown ’neath Christ’s hallowed name, 
While molten gold quivers on tapering spire ! 


The organ’s heart throbs; Wallin’s anthem of glory, 
Bids ev’ry soul soar on the pinions of prayer ; 
As if John of Patmos had told the old story, 
Had stood in that oak-desk with white flowing hair; 
There sainted pastor, till service is ended, 
His sunken eyes lift most devoutly above ; 
| As on pilgrims, in desert, the manna descended, 
His raptured words fall, breathing fragrance of love! 


| 
| 
| 


1 A‘flower mentioned by Shelley. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII.—THE TABLES TURNING. 

At this time, parties accused of crimes were not 
permitted to testify in their own behalf in Mis- 
souri. They were, however, permitted to make a 
statement, not under oath, at the preliminary ex- 
amination. Herbert deferred the statement of the 
prisoner until he should get in some of his evi- 
dence, considering it more prudent to have the 
statement corroborative of the evidence, than the 
evidence corroborative of the statement; which 
may, perhaps, be regarded by all legal critics as a 
grave mistake. 

The excitement manifested in the interest of 
the case became intense, and all awaited with the 
deepest anxiety to hear what the Woodland Beauty 
knew of the guilt or innocence of Oliver Bennett. 







































































heard her spoken of, yet had never seen her 






the girl. 
to assist his son in his defence, he nevertheless 
felt an interest in his welfare, in spite of himself. 

‘¢It makes no difference,’’ thought the judge ; 
‘‘this young fellow seems to be doing all that need 
be done in a preliminary examination. When the 









some assistance. I said I would have nothing at 
all to do with it, and I won’t.’’ 






self-assurance of their antagonist, and the hidden | 
manner in which he was conducting the defence. 
While no witnesses had been subpcenaed, he was at 
no loss for witnesses, however, when they were 
wanted. 
** Are you ready to perceed ?” asked thejustice. | 
‘We are,” responded the counsel on both | 
sides. 
‘*Then why don’t ye?’’ retorted the justice. 
“We will, your Honor. Miss Elmer, please | 
state your name and age, so the clerk can write it | 
down,’’ proceeded Herbert. 
‘* Hattie Elmer ; age, seventeen last March.”’ 
** Where do you live ?”’ 











| 
| 
| 
| 
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. Musick. 


Judge Bennett, although he had frequently | 


before, now betrayed an unmistakable interest in | 
Notwithstanding his determination not | 


case comes into the Circuit Court he will get | 


What appeared to puzzle the opposition counsel | 
more than anything else, was the coolness and | 





reserved.) 


‘* About five miles southwest from here, near 
the coal mines.’’ 

*¢ State how fai you live from the residences of 
Mat. Conroy and Robert Dixon,’’ continued Her- 
bert. 

‘¢ About three-quarters of a mile.’’- 

‘*Who do you live with, Miss Elmer ?”’ 

‘¢ My mother.’’ 

‘* What business does your mother follow for a 
living ?”’ 

‘*She does plain and fine sewing, and raises 
poultry and garden-truck for the market.”’ 

« Does she keep boarders ?” 

‘** Not regularly.”’ 

‘* But has she ever kept any ?”’ 

‘< Yes, sir; Mr. Owens, who was killed, boarded 
with us. We had no boarders before, and have 
had none since.”’ 

“State how your mother came to board Mr. 
Owens.”’ 

‘¢ Your Honor,”’ said Mr. Wise, rising ; ‘*1 can- 
not see how this party’s mother boarding the 
deceased can have anything to do with this case. 
| Such evidence is surely irrelevant, and I object 

te it.” 

‘*T will follow this up and make the. con- 

nection,’’ complacently replied Herbert. 

**Go on,”’ said the justice. 

‘*State, Miss Elmer, how your mother came to 
board Mr. Owens.”’ 

‘¢ He was an old acquaintance and friend of my 
father and mother when they lived in York State.’’ 

‘¢Then your mother is not in the habit of keep- 


ing boarders ?”’ 


“No, aie." 

‘¢ How long had Mr. Owens boarded at your 
house ?”’ 

‘¢ Ever since he had been working in the coal 


| mines.”’ 


‘«¢ Was he boarding there when he was killed ?”’ 
“* Ves, sir.” 
‘¢ When was the last time you saw Mr. Owens, 


before he was killed ?”’ 


“T saw him the morning before.’’ 
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‘¢ Where ?”’ 

** At home.”’ 

‘* Was he at breakfast, that morning, as usual ?”’ 

*‘ Don’t lead, Mr. Orton,’’ exclaimed Wise. 

“I shall not any more than you did,’’ retorted 
Herbert. 

**Was Mr. Owens at breakfast, Miss Elmer, 
that last morning you saw him ?”’ 

‘** He was.”’ 

‘* At what time did he leave your house ?”’ 

‘* About seven or eight o’clock in the morning.”’ 

‘¢ Did he say where he was going ?”’ 

‘** He said he was going to town.’’ 

‘¢ And when he left, did he return any more ?”’ 

‘*No, sir; not until he was brought to our 
house dead,”’ 

‘Well, now, Miss Elmer, state if there was 
any one at your house that day, or not.”’ 

“There was, sir; Mr. Herman Linsey came 
there about ten o’clock, and stayed there nearly 
all day.”’ 

‘*Do you remember what time he left your 
hous¢?”’ 

“*Tt must 
o’clock.”’ 

** Do you know what his business was?”’ 

‘** Mother said’’— 

** Never mind, Miss Elmer, what your mother 
said,’’ interrupted Wise. 

‘**No,’’ said Herbert; ‘‘it is not necessary to 
tell what your mother said. Do you know of 
your own personal knowledge, what his business 
was ?”” 

**I do not.” 

‘Was there any one else there during the 
time Mr. Linsey was there ?’’ 

‘**No one, except ourselves and the hired boy, 
who was working in the garden.”’ 

‘* What is the name of the boy who was working 
for your mother in her garden ?”’ 

‘* Eddie Bright.’’ 

‘“‘What time did Eddie Bright leave your 
house ?”’ 

‘*It was 
o’clock.”’ 

‘* Now, Miss Elmer, state whether you are ac- 
quainted with this defendant ?”’ 

‘‘ITam,”’ replied Hattie, blushing deeply. 

‘* Has he ever been at your house ?”’ 

**He has.” 


have been: somewhere near four 


some time between six and seven 





** Frequently ?”’ 
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‘* Quite frequently.”’ 

‘* Now inform the justices whether this defend- 
ant met Mr. Owens at your house recently, and 
before the death of Mr. Owens.”’ 

‘* Yes, sir; they met there together about one 
week before Mr. Owens met his death.”’ 

‘*What appeared to be their feelings towards 
each other at that time ?”’ 

‘*« They made up some past quarrels, and some 
misunderstandings were explained, and they parted 
good friends.’’ 

‘‘Did you ever see them together after that?’’ 

‘* Only once ; two nights after that they were at 
our house.”’ 

‘‘What were the feelings toward each other 
then ?”’ 

‘< They were perfectly friendly then.”’ 

‘*Did you see this defendant on the night or 
evening of the 16th of last month ?”’ 

‘«T did.”’ 

The excitement had now grown intense, and the 
audience to a man were upon their feet, eagerly 
bendiag forward to catch every word that might 
fall from the lips of the fair witness. Judge Ben- 
nett also manifested his growing interest in the 
testimony by giving his chair another hitch nearer 
the defendant’s counsel. 

‘¢ Where did you see him?’’ asked Herbert. 

‘* At our house.”’ 

‘¢ At what time did he come to your house ?”’ 

‘‘Just about six o’clock; not later than half- 
past six anyway.”’ 

‘¢ Was it dark when he came ?”’ 

‘No, sir ; the sun was just setting.’’ 

‘¢ How long did he stay at your house ?”’ 

‘*He remained until ten minutes past twelve 
o’clock.’’ 

“An alibi, by all that’s wonderful!’’ gasped 
Judge Bennett. The exclamation was echoed by 
five hundred other lips. Even the prosecuting 
attorney felt that their case was not such ‘‘a dead 
sure thing’’ after all. Herbert, not the least ex- 
cited, continued the destructive fire which was 
proving so crippling to the enemy. 

‘¢ Were you in his company from the time he 
came until he left ?”’ 

‘¢ I was, sir; every minute,’’ said Hattie, blush- 
ingly. 

‘¢T will ask now, Miss Elmer, whether the de- 
fendant has not been visiting you frequently, and 
did he come on this evening especially to see you ?”’ 
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With eyes downcast and blushing deeply, she 
replied : 

‘« Yes, sir; he had been coming often to see me, 
and came on this evening especially to see me.”’ 

‘How did he come to your house ?’’ 

‘* He came walking.’’ 

‘¢ Did he usually walk when he came to see you?”’ 

‘No, sir; this was the first time he ever 
walked.”’ 

‘Did he assign any reason for walking on this 
occasion ?”’ 

“* He did.”’ 

‘¢What was it ?”’ 

‘¢ He said that he had started, riding his horse ; 
but that some two or three miles from our house, 
between our house and the town, he had met Mr. 
Herman Linsey—who had left our house about 
two hours before Mr. Bennett came—and that Mr. 
Linsey had told him that a man had met and 
robbed him, and showed the bruises on his face 
where he had been beaten ; that Mr. Linsey asked 
him to lend him his horse and revolver, if he had 
one, until he could overtake the robber and re- 
capture his property; that he had loaned Linsey 
his horse and revolver, which he happened to have 
with him, and that Mr. Linsey was to bring them 
to him at our house by ten o’clock that night.’’ 

‘* Did he bring them ?”’ 

‘“‘He did not. Mr. Bennett waited until ten 
minutes past twelve, and then went out to search 
for his horse, or walk home if he could not find 
him,”’ " 

‘¢When was the body of Henry Owens brought 
to your house?”’ 

*«The next morning.”’ 

‘* Did you hear any disturbance at the miner’s 
camp that night?’’ 

*‘T did. Mr. Bennett and I were sitting in the 
yard in the summer-house. It was just about dark, 
and we heard some screaming, yelling and swear- 
ing down that way, apparently as though some one 
were fighting.’’ 

** Could you distinguish any words ?”’ 

‘* No, sir.” 

‘Did you hear any shots fired ?”’ 

‘*I did. Mother heard it, and came out of the 
house, and we were all three standing in the yard 
listening, when we heard three shots fired in quick 
succession. 
down at the camp; but Mr. Bennett said it was 
only a frolic.’’ 


Mother said they must be fighting | 





Herbert had undoubtedly proven his a/d7, and 
public feeling began to turn in favor of his client. 
After a few more questions, he turned the witness 
over to the tender mercies of the prosecuting 
attorney. 

Poor little Hattie underwent a most trying cross- 
examination. Her most precious secrets were 
drawn from her and laid bare to the gaping public, 
She had, however, only to glance at him she loved 
with her whole soul, sitting in irons before her, 
and she became nerved for any ordeal. Her love 
for the wild scapegrace and their betrothal were 
matters the prosecution deemed sufficiently im- 
portant to require an open confession at her hands. 

The entire day had been consumed with this 
witness, and at the close of the session, Lola Ben- 
nett stepped forward, and throwing her arms 
around Hattie, the tears streaming down her 
cheeks, cried : 

‘* Little angel, you have saved the life of my 
brother.”’ 

Judge Bennett brushed the gathering moisture 
from his eyes, and hastened from the scene. 

The following day Mrs. Elmer testified, and her 
evidence wholly corroborated that of Hattie’s. 
Eddie Bright swore that he saw Mr. Bennett come 
up to Mrs. Elmer’s on foot before he left ; but that 
he, the witness, left shortly afterwards, however ; 
that he had seen Mr. Bennett and Mr. Owens at 
Mrs. Elmer’s a few days before Mr. Owens was 
killed, and that they then seemed to be good 
friends. 

The tables were turning, and with an effect that 
was truly marvelous. A radical change came 
over the public feeling on the subject of the pris- 
oner’s guilt. 

On the next day, the third day for the defence, 
Herbert said he would close. 


CHAPTER XXIX. A STARTLING REVELATION. 


**CaLL your witnesses, Mr. Orton, and hurry 
up with this case; we must get through with it,’’ 
said the justice, on the morning of the following 
day. 

‘Captain Seth-.Seost, come forward,’’ said 
Herbert. 

Again were Wise and Scroggs puzzled, and 
more surprised than ever. 

‘*In all your practice, Mr. Wise,’’ whispered 
Scroggs to his colleague, ‘‘did you ever know 
as many strange and unheard-of witnesses being 
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brought into court? I never in my life knewa 
defence to be so completely masked.”’ 

‘** Who is this Captain Seost ?’’ asked Wise. 

‘*The Lord only knows; I never heard of the 
man.” 

Captain Seost, a stranger to every one in the 
court-room, even to the prisoner, came forward. 
His features were German, but he spoke English 
perfectly. He was duly sworn, and took his seat. 

‘Give the clerk your name and age, captain,’’ 
said Herbert. 

**Seth Seost is my name; my age is thirty- 
nine.”’ 

** Where do you reside ?’’ asked Herbert. 

**In New York City,’’ he replied. 

‘* Now, captain, state in what business you are 
engaged.”’ 

‘“*T am in the United States detective service, 
sir.”” 

‘*Have you any badge by which you are 
known ?”’ 

**T have, sir,’’ he replied, throwing open his 
waistcoat, and exhibiting a bright glittering star 
on his left breast. 

‘¢ How long have you been in the detective ser- 
vice ?”’ 

‘*Over nine years, sir.”’ 

‘‘Now, Captain Seost, inform the court what 
business brought you here.’’ 

‘‘ Well, sir, about three weeks ago, Mr. Orton 
informed me by letter of the murder of Henry 
Owens, and requested me to come here at once. 
I had an interview with Mr. Orton, and he put 
me on the track of a man whom we believed to 
be the real murderer. I was more than a week 
in finding where this man was. His name was 
Herman Linsey. At last I discovered that he 
was somewhere in Texas. I took the train for 
that State, and one day by accident I[ came to 
where there had been a railroad collision. Among 
the mortally wounded was the man I was after, 
Mr. Herman Linsey. He was perfectly sensible 
of his condition, and I had him conveyed toa 
house and a magistrate brought in. Before he 
died he made a confession ‘which was written 
down, and he acknowledged it before the magis- 
trate, and I myself witnessed it.’’ 

‘*Have you the written confession?’ asked 
Herbert. 

‘‘T have,’’ replied the detective, taking a roll 
of manuscript from his side pocket; ‘‘ here it is.”’ 


| ‘We must keep out that confession, if possi- 
| ble,’? said Scroggs; ‘let it in, and our cake is all 
dough.” 

‘* Now, your Honors,’’ said Herbert, ‘‘I offer 
in evidence the dying declaration of Herman 
Linsey.’’ 

**We object, your Honors,’’ said Mr. Wise; 
‘*let us see the papers, however; there may be 
nothing in them.’’ 

The roll of manuscript was handed to Mr. Wise, 
and he and Mr. Scroggs perused it carefully. 

**This cannot be admitted as testimony,’’ said 
Mr. Wise, rising, ‘‘ for the reason that it is the 
dying declaration of Herman Linsey, and not 
Henry Owens. We admit that Mr. Wharton in 
first volume, Section 669, says that dying decla- 
rations are constantly admitted where persons 
expect to die, but are relative to circumstances 
only under which they received the mortal in- 
jury. This declaration says nothing about the 
mortal injury, but an incident that happened when 
Linsey was in good health. There is another 
objection to this dying declaration, your Honors, 
and before I make this objection, I will read you 
from 1st Wharton, Section 677: ‘Nothing can 
be evidence, in a declaration zz articulo mortis, 
that would not be so if the party were sworn.’ 
Wharton’s fourth rule is, ‘the deceased must have 
been a competent witness had he been alive to 
testify.’ This person would not have been a 
proper person to testify, for his testimony would 
have criminated himself, as we discover by exam- 
ining this dying declaration, therefore the declar- 
ation is inadmissible.”’ 

‘The scamp,’’ said Judge Bennett, to himself; 
‘<he knows he distorts the law to confuse the weak 
old justices; but by Jove I believe that boy is 
capable of setting them aright.”’ 

Herbert had arisen to his feet when he received 
the manuscript from Captain Seost, and he again 
arose after Mr. Wise had finished his speech, 
which was designed, as Judge Bennett had sur- 
mised, to confuse the justices. 

‘*May it please the Court,’’ said Herbert, ‘1 
shall not attempt to argue the points attempted to 
be made by Mr. Wise, for they are entirely foreign 
to this case. In the first place I erred in calling 
this paper a dying declaration, and in the second 
place, the gentlemen on the other side erred in 
being led astray by my mistake. This is a dying 
confession instead of a declaration. In order to 
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show you that as a confession it is admissible, I 
will read to you from the second volume of Rus- 
sell on Crime, 824: 

‘¢¢A free and voluntary confession of guilt made 
by a prisoner, whether in course of conversation 
with a private individual or under examination 
before a magistrate, is admissible in evidence as 
the highest and most satisfactory proof, because it 
is fairly presumed that no man would make such a 
confession against himself, if the facts confessed 
were not true.’ 

‘It is also laid down as a rule in trst Phillips, 
544: 

“« That a free and voluntary confession is deserv- 
ing of the highest credit, because it is presumed to 
flow from the strongest sense of guilt ; and there- 
fore it is admitted as proof of the crime to which 
it refers ; but aconfession,’ he further says, ‘ forced 
from the mind by the flattery of hope or the tor- 
ture of fear, comes in so questionable shape, when 
it is to be considered as evidence of guilt, that no 
credit ought to be given it.’ ”’ 

After a brief consultation, the justices agreed to 
admit the confession. 

‘¢That is once that a justice, or two of them 
together, have seen a point that is as plain as day- 
light,’’ said Judge Bennett. 

When Herbert unfolded the manuscript to read 
it, there was as much anxiety and more excite- 
ment manifested than when Hattie Elmer took the 
stand. 

The confession was not very lengthy, and with- 
out special form. It read as follows: 

‘*I, Herman Linsey, knowing that I am soon 
to die from the effects of an injury received ina 
railroad collision, desire to make this confession 
so that one who is charged with a crime which I 
committed, may be saved from suffering for the 
deeds of another. I strove to attain the affections 
of a wealthy merchant’s daughter who lived in the 
town of , State of New York. She rejected 
me and married a man named Dawson, against her 
father’s will. Her father was very anxious that 
she should marry me. I poisoned Mark Stanley 
so against his daughter that he refused her aid 
even when she came to want. Dawson had moved 
West to Missouri. He died and his wife has 
maintained herself and child by sewing and other 
work, They live in Nicosia now. Mark Stanley 
made a will giving his wealth to his daughter if 
she married me, and to a charitable institution if 








a 
she did not. I came West to induce her to be- 
come my wife. A former suitor of hers and rival 
of mine came West to thwart my purpose. He 
succeeded; for Mrs. Dawson refused. Henry 
Owens was his name, and he followed me like my 
shadow. I had the will of Stanley in my pocket, 
and one day he met mein the woods and took it from 
me after asevere struggle. I resolved to kill him; 
and as I walked along the pathway, thinking how 
I would do it, I met one Oliver P. Bennett riding 
on his horse. I told him that I had been robbed, 
and asked him to lend me his horse and any 
weapon he might have so I could overtake the 
robber and recover my property. He gave me his 
horse and his revolver which he chanced to have 
in his pocket. I galloped about in the woods 
until dark, when I rode down to the coal miner’s 
camp where I knew Owens would be. As I ap- 
proached the miners’ huts I heard shouts and cries, 
intermingled with oaths, and knew that a fight 
must be going on. I rode into the crowd and 
singling out Owens, shot at him three times. He 
fell and my horse threw me ; but I escaped although 
I lost the pistol I had borrowed. I travelled all 
night and next morning took a train for St. Louis. 
While there I read in the papers that Owens had 
been killed, and that Oliver Bennett had been 
arrested for the crime. I have since been travel- 
ling about the country until I met with the acci- 
dent that is soon to deprive me of life. 

‘* HERMAN LINSEY. 
** Acknowledged before E. P. Boynton, J. P. 
** Witnessed by Seru SEost.” 

**Did you hear Herman Linsey acknowledge 
this to be his confession ?’’ asked Herbert. 

*‘I did,’’ replied the detective. 

«Did you see him sign it ?”’ 

**T did.”’ “ 

‘* May it please your Honors, this is our case, 
and we rest,’’ said Herbert. 

**Well, gentlemen; I do not think it will be 
necessary to argue this case at all,” suggested 
Esquire Lustful. ‘* We think Mr. Oliver Bennett 
is certainly not guilty, and he stands acquitted. 
Mr. Sheriff, take off those handcuffs, and let the 
prisoner go; he is acquitted.’’ 

Upon this announcement, there arose a shout 
from the audience that made the building trem- 
ble to its very centre. Hattie Elmer, who had 
persisted in remaining in the court-room through- 
out the trial, in the exuberance of her joy at 
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His escape, sprang forward, and threw her arms 
around his neck, even before his sister could reach 
him for like congratulation. 

After Lola had embraced her brother, and 
warmly kissed Hattie, who, she declared should 
be her sister, she turned to Herbert, still perfectly 
calm and unmoved amid all the tumult and con- 
fusion around him, and throwing her snowy white 
arms around his neck exclaimed : 

‘*It is you who have saved my brother from a 
dishonorable death! Oh, it isto you that we owe 
his life !’’ 

Herbert had been perfectly calm during the six 
days’ stormy trial, but he now completely lost his 
self-control. Overcome by his emotions, his head 
sank down until his modest lips met those of the 
girl he had solong adored. He felt that he could 
risk his reputation in a thousand such cases for the 
precious fee he had just received. 

The several attorneys also stepped forward to 
extend their congratulations at his success, and 
for a time he could hardly prevent the audience 
from carrying him out upon their shoulders. 

While Herbert was being thus honored, hun- 
dreds also came forward and congratulated Oliver 
upon his fortunate escape; Hattie, who remained 
by his side, also coming in for her share. 

Judge Bennett, it is almost needless to add, was 
among the first to step forward and clasp his son 
to his arms, upon discovering his innocence. 
The Woodland Beauty also received his blessing, 
a warm embrace, and a tender kiss; the judge 
claiming that she had been Herbert’s associate 
counsel in the case. 

It was the happiest day of Herbert’s life. As 
he stood with the fair Lola by his side, her father 
approached, and taking him by the hand, said: 

‘* Young man, you have saved my son’s life, and 
gained a reputation, which, if you will labor to 
maintain it, will assuredly lead you to distinction 
in your profession. You have displayed wonderful 
legal tact in this case; yet do not think that your 
fortune is made. It has just begun, and if you 
labor on, study on, and fight on, as you have in 
this case, it will come, and that before many 
years.” 


CHAPTER XXX.—DEATH OF LITTLE DAVE. 


DurING the exciting events which we have just 
related, little Dave Dawson’s health failed rapidly, 


and he sank lower and lower. After the death of 


Henry Owens, many of his friends were too much 
pre-occupied to call and see him. Herbert Orton 
had, however, secured the best medical aid. for 
him, and directed that every want of both mother 
and son should be supplied. 

‘*They are no longer poor,’’ he explained ; 
‘*Mrs. Dawson is a millionaire.”’ 

As soon as the preliminary examination of Oliver 
Bennett was over, both he and Miss Lola again 
devoted their attention to the little lad. 

It is the third day after the acquittal of Oliver, 
and we ask the reader to accompany us to the 
humble cottage of the widow Dawson. 

A wondrous change has taken place. The lit- 
tle cheeks once so round and flushed, are no longer 
so. They are deeply sunken, and the wan expres- 
sion of the face tells us that life is at a very low 
ebb. 

A few necessary articles of furniture have been 
added to the lowly home ; but otherwise it remains 
much the same. 

Poor little Dave lies on his little cot groaning 
with pain and anguish. At its foot lie the boots, 
the Christmas present of his dead friend ; across 
the room, hidden in a corner, the little blacking- 
box, strap and brushes, the implements of his 
trade. No more will he be seen ‘‘to give ’ema 
shine,’’ or his sweet childish voice be heard on the 
streets of Nicosia. 

Poor little Dave! he has blacked his last boot, 
run his last errand, and borne his last burden from 
the distant forest. ‘The once proud, flashing blue 
eye, sparkling with health and vigor, has withered 
like the untimely plucked rose-bud ; but beautiful 
as the butterfly in its transition from the rough 
cocoon, preparing to take its lofty flight in the 
air, is reflected the immortal spirit of the dying 
boy. 

Mrs. Dawson sits by his bedside, holding his 
pale, thin little hand in hers, while she closely 
watches the light of life gradually passing away. 
He seems perfectly conscious of his condition. 
Herbert Orton and Miss Lola Bennett, the kind 
friends of the mother and son, are also present. 

‘‘Mamma, do not cry,’’ says Dave, as he 
observes the tears flowing fast down his mother’s 
cheek. ‘‘ Please wet my lips again, mamma; 
they get so dry. Sit close to me, mamma; I can- 
not see you so far away.”’ 

His voice was very faint, yet could be distinctly 
heard by all in the room. He fixed his gaze on 
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the features of that poor mother who loved him so 
well, and again gave utterance to the sentence: 

‘*Mamma, do not cry. You love your little 
boy, I know; but God loves him more. Do not 
cry, mamma, for God is good. I have stayed with 
you for ten years, mamma, and now my father, 
who is in heaven, wants to see me. I go to him, 
mamma, and I will tell him that you are coming, 
too. And I will tell him how good you are, and 
how you taught me to pray and to bea good boy.’’ 

His voice grew weaker and weaker as he pro- 
ceeded, and the mother lost further control over 
her feelings, and gave way to an outburst of grief. 

‘*Don’t cry, mamma,”’ pleadingly spoke little 
Dave; ‘‘I am going to leave you, but then I am 
going to a better world than this. No bad boys 
will be there to step upon my toes when I attempt 
to worship God, and my clothes will not be ragged 
and torn. There will be no more suffering and 
sorrow for me; no more heavy burdens to carry, 
or standing in the cold or rain watching for chores, 
Oh, mamma, you should be glad that I am going 
to a land of peace, where, as you once read to me, 
‘the wicked cease from troubling, and the weary 
are at rest.’ ’’ 

‘Do not talk so as to weary yourself,’’ inter- 
posed Herbert Orton, perceiving that the words 
of the boy increased the mother’s grief. 

‘Let me talk now, Mr. Orton, for it will soon 
be that I can never again talk to my dear mamma 
on this earth,’’ feebly replied little Dave. 

‘* You are not afraid to die and go to heaven, 
are you, Davy?’’ asked the kind-hearted Lola, 
wiping the tears from her own eyes. 

‘No, Miss Bennett, if mamma could die too; 
but she will be very lonesome when I am gone. 
God took my papa away, but He left me with 
mamma. Now, He is going to take me also, and 
who will care for her ?’’ replied Dave. 

‘Your mamma will be cared for,’’ said Lola; 
‘don’t you know that God takes care of us all ?’’ 

‘Ves He does; He took care of me when I first 
got sick, in sending the good farmer to haul us 
wood. Oh! mamma, I can never carry wood for 
you again.’’ 

‘Oh! my darling child, how can I give you 
up !’’ sobbed the mother. 

“Do not cry, mamma; I love you and will 
wait—wait with my father who has gone before. 
We will take our places near the golden gate that 
you told us opens into heaven, and we will watch 





your coming. Oh! mamma, it will be so glorious 
when we shall all meet inside those pearly gates, 
and together walk the golden streets of the New 
Jerusalem. I will tell the angel guard at the gate 
to let me know when my mamma comes, tliat I 
may tune my harp to its sweetest notes, and sing 
with you and papa such songs of praise as the 
peop!e of this earth never heard. For then, 
mamma, we will be safe from cold and hunger. 
We shall know no sickness; and no night will 
come, but an eternal day will pass on forever, lit 
up by the presence of God himself. Mamma, do 
not cry because I am going; I shall watch and 
wait for you. Iam only going before.’’ 

**Do not talk so much, Davy; you are growing 
too weak,’’ urged Herbert, scarcely able to repress 
his own emotiohs. 

The little fellow, looking for a moment or two 
in the young attorney’s face, said : 

‘Mr. Orton, will you do something for me 
when I am dead and gone?”’ 

‘*T will, Davy; what is it?’’ 

** There will be no one to take care of mamma; 
will you see that she has a good house and nice 
fires ?”’ 

*¢T will.” 

‘* And good warm clothes, nice beds, and food 
to eat ?”’ 

‘*T will. Your mother is now rich, wealthier 
than the banker or Dr. Jones.’’ 

‘Ts she ?—but it’s come too late, Mr. Orton.’’ 

‘*‘Oh, Heaven! Yes; too late, too late,’’ ex- 
claimed the afflicted mother. ‘‘ What is all the 
wealth of this world tome! He for whom I have 
lived and struggled so many years, is now taken 
away.”’ 

‘* Compose yourself, Mrs. Dawson; you only 
unnecessarily agitate your child,’’ quietly whis- 
pered Herbert. 

**But, Mr. Orton, mamma will grow old svon, 
and even if she has money, bad men will cheat her 
out of it, unless she has some good friend to help 
her keep it,’’ said Dave. 

Young as he was, he had learned some of the 
most bitter lessons of life. 

‘*T will protect your mother, Davy ; now try to 
sleep,’’ urged Herbert. 

‘«Sleep! ah, Mr. Orton, I shall soon sleep, but 
not now! I must look at my mamma and my 
friends while I can, for when I close my eyes it 
will be forever.’’ 
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A momentary silence reigned in the room after 
Dave ceased speaking. His breath grew shorter 
and shorter. The doctor came in shortly and 
feeling the patient’s pulse, gravely shook his head. 
For an hour or more little Dave remained silent, 
his eyes constantly fixed upon his mother, as 
though he wished his last glance on this earth to 
fall on the features of her he loved, and who had 
loved him so well. His breathing gradually be- 
comes feebler and feebler; his eyes grow dimmer 
and dimmer, while the thin hand still firmly re- 
tains its grasp upon the mother’s hand. Not a 
word is spoken. ‘The stillness that pervades the 
chamber of death becomes ominous, while the 
gentle watchers are patiently awaiting the final 
dissolution. 

At length a spasmodic movement arrests the 
watchers’ attention; then for a single instant the 
last flame of life flickers up, lighting up the face 
of the dying boy. 

**Good-by, mamma; good-by, all. Kiss me 
good-by, mamma.’’ They were his last words. 

“The mother pressed her lips to her child, and a 
moment later his young spirit had taken its flight 
to those celestial shores of which he had been so 
often taught. 

Two ladies present led the weeping mother from 
the bedside of her precious dead. 

A few days more and the village church is filled 
with the wealthiest and most aristocratic people of 
the town. The bell, whose tones had so often 
delighted the unhappy Dave, tolled forth its 
mournful peals as the little silver-mounted coffin 
was borne on its way to the churchyard. His 
many late comrades were there, and like their 
parents, all willing to express their sympathy for 
the grief-stricken mother. 

The church-organ poured forth its sweetest 
tones ; the choir sang its choicest anthems; and 
God’s minister offered up his most fervent prayers 
in behalf of the departed spirit and the bereaved 
parent. The sermon from the text ‘‘ Suffer little 
children to come unto me,’’ was appropriately 
handled, and the remarks of the divine were very 
touching and impressive. 

‘*What a hollow mockery this world is!’’ 
thought Herbert, as he witnessed these ceremo- 
nies; ‘‘ had he died six months before, he would 
scarcely have been noticed; and yet he has died 
from neglect, hunger, and exposure, in a Chris- 
tian land of plenty.’”’ 





The services in the church over, the little coffin 
is lifted by the pall-bearers and borne to the 
graveyard. There, beneath the large oak-tree, 
where so often during his lifetime he had gone to 
hear the church bell ring, they deposited his 
remains. 

Poor Helen Dawson when she saw the little 
coffin lowered in the grave, felt that the last tie 
that bound her to this world had been sundered. 
‘* Dust to dust,’’ ‘‘ ashes to ashes,’’ intermingled 
with the dull ¢iud of the falling clods, struck 
painfully on the poor mother’s heart. 

A little mound of earth soon marked the spot 
where rested all that remained of little Dave 
Dawson. Among the many who turned from the 
little fellow’s grave to retrace their steps home- 
ward, there was one in whose heart remained an 
aching void. 

It was the poor mother. 


CHAPTER XXXI.—CONCLUSION. 

The curtain has fallen upon the last scene in 
the drama of everyday life, yet there are some 
incidents of which we must speak before we close. 

Mrs. Dawson, after the death of her son, re- 
moved to Judge Bennett’s house, to remain until 
she could come into possession of the property her 
father’s death had left her. Herbert Orton was 
retained by her as her counsel, and everybody 
thought that he called quite frequently on his 
client; but had they observed, or been in a posi- 
tion to do so, they would have discovered that 
most of his time was devoted to the company of 
the fair Lola Bennett, and that instead of one, he 
had really two clients at the judge’s residence. 

Herbert succeeded in securing the estate to 
Mrs. Dawson without much trouble, after which 
she engaged him to invest her money, which he 
did in good-paying real estate, rapidly rising in 
value. 

Herbert found his business rapidly increasing. 
He secured himself a more suitable and convenient 
office, and away from the neighborhood of the 
petulant and illiterate old justice. 

He now practices in the Circuit Court, and is 
happy. 

After Mrs. Dawson had secured a home of her 
own, it was observed and generally noted that he 
still continued his visits to the judge’s house. 
Gossip then gave flight to the news that the young 
barrister was engaged in another case, but not in 
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the Circuit Court. It was a case in which Judge 


Bennett was cailed in to expound the law, and to 
decide upon its merits. No unusual excitement 
attended the trial of this case, and when it was 
announced that Herbert had won this case also, it 


was the public sentiment, freely expressed, that he | 


was ‘*a lucky dog.”’ 

The wedding of Herbert and the beautiful Miss 
Lola was a happy event, and many were the kind 
wishes for their future welfare and happiness that 
attended them on entering their matrimonial 
career. 

Oliver Bennett became radically cured of his 
wild, reckless habits, through his late misfortunes. 
He became a man who now felt he had a purpose 
in life. He openly avowed his determination to 
make Hattie Elmer his wife, to which his father 
no longer objected. When they were married, 


Oliver expressing a desire for mercantile business, 

his father assisted him, and we are pleased to 

state he is now a very successful merchant. 
Scroggs still lives in Nicosia, and is doing con- 


siderable business, although some say he will still 
take fees on both sides. His pipe and the ‘long 
green’’ are his inseparable companions, and he is 
as talkative as ever. 

Esquire Lustful is still a justice of the peace, 
although people are beginning to doubt his know- 
ledge of the law, since he has declared ‘‘ that 
divorce suits should be brought in the justices’ 
courts.’’ Wise is no longer Circuit attorney, that 
office having been abolished in Missouri. He has 
grown very corpulent and has since lost his former 


| prestige. 


Mrs. Dawson still lives in Nicosia, doing chari- 
table deeds, and spends an hour each day, no 
matter how inclement the weather, at the grave of 
her child. 

Herbert is a fond husband and a happy father, 
and stands high in his profession, yet he is nei- 
ther wealthy nor famous. He labors hard and re- 
ceives his rewards, having learned that wealth and 
honors cannot be secured by a single step, however 
great. 


WOMAN. 


By J. L. 


Woman! ’Tis not a name to lightly speak, 

And while I own my voice is all too weak 

To do her homage, though from untried strings 

The fitful music of my young harp rings, 

Still, though but humble; voice and harp would raise 
Their sweetest, clearest notes in woman’s praise. 


3ut little lower than the angels, God has made 
His servant man, and woman has arrayed 

In beauty fairer still, of heavenly light, 

And He has given her for her dower bright 

A nature half divine, half human still, 

Bending the hearts of men unto her will. 


How tangled with the very strings of life 

Are the dear names of mother, sister, wife; 
What thrill the heart of man must ever feel, 
Though seeming cased in breast of triple steel, 
When tender thoughts and fancies, in the ear 
Of memory, whisper soft, those names so dear. 


Blessed be the power that while it chastened, gave 
An angel bright, from dark despair to save, 

To be of man the gentle guardian still, 

Through light and darkness, as through good and iil; 
To comfort and sustain in life’s dark even, 

And point the fleeting spirit up to Heaven. 
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| And O, though sometimes straying from the line 


Of virtue, her bright star has ceased to shine; 
Though fallen from on high, and soiled with earth 
And torn the bright robes of her stainless birth, 
Stili, as around a withered rose there clings 

Some fragrance like a breath from perfumed wings, 


So ’round the fair but fallen, still is wreathed 
A sweetness from her happy childhood breathed, 
And like a fallen angel’s pinions bright 

Still linger traces of her former light. 

Judge her not harshly, ye heard not the moan 
Made ere the spirit left its lofty throne. 


| Ye know not what white robes that one may take 


When, loosed the silver cord, the soul shall wake; 
And though my touch is faltering o’er the strings, 
Though faint and low the wailing notes it brings, 
Yet golden harps may wake a richer strain 

To welcome a dark soul to light again. 


Then honor woman wheresoe’er you meet, 

In cot or palace, or in crowded street, 

Though poor and old do reverence to her worth 
For the dear sake of her who gave you birth; 
For woman’s right, through loving sacrifice, 

Is ever to be holy in man’s eyes. 
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By J. BonsaLt. 


TWENTY NINE years ago we made our first visit to 
the Delaware Water Gap, the journey taking the 
larger part of two days to accomplish. The first 
day we reached Trenton by rail, thence, after a 
tedious, though pleasant stage-ride along the river, 
we made Easton in time for supper. After an 
early breakfast, next morning, another journey by 


stage-coach brought us to the Kittatinny House | 


in time for dinner, then as now kept by that vete- 
ran landlord Mr. Brodhead. 

Now, three trains daily of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company, with their luxurious cars, take 
you there, without change, in four and a half 
hours ! 

The connections and ramifications of modern 
railroads are so widespread and complete, that you 
have a choice of routes to select from in visiting 
almost any given point of prominence. 
to the Delaware Water Gap, while the Pennsylva- 


nia Railroad offers probably the most direct route, | 


that of the North Pennsylvania Railroad, va Beth- 
lehem and Easton, also presents some choice 
attractions, which the traveller might well take 
into consideration when making a selection of his 
route. The running stock of this road equals any 
in the country, and the management is in able 
hands. The line passes through a magnificent 
section of country, and the scenery on all sides is 
the most pleasant and attractive. It takes ina 
part of the Lehigh Valley with its most picturesque 
and delightful views of country life, and the great 
iron and manufacturing interests that dot its 
course. 

It was our pleasure lately to pay a visit to the 
Gap, and our readers may well imagine the im- 
pressions which the changes in scenery and the im- 


provements and developments in the agricultural | 
and industrial industries of this section wrought in | 


our mind after a lapse of so many years. While the 


tendency of the modern railroad is to secure the | 
most comfort to the passenger as it whirls him | 


through space in the least possible period of time 
with safety, that point has been reached, we think, 
when the old-time traveller willagree with us, that 
all the real pleasures and enjoyments of travelling 
have been discarded. ‘The rate of speed at which 


In going | 


our modern trains travel, gives but very little 
opportunity to the tourist for general observation 
| and: critical examination of objects by the wayside 
as he is whirled along. 
The route from Philadelphia to Trenton is not 
wholly devoid of objects of interest however, and 
_ is, by the way, a pleasant and most delightful sec- 
tion of country. Principal among those we spe- 
cially noted on this route are the House of Correc- 
tion, a large brownstone building, located on the 
Delaware River, near the Pennypack, and the 
large seed-farm of the Messrs. Landreth on the 
| immediate line of the railroad. There are also 
very many handsome surburban residences along 
the river front, which add greatly to the pictu- 
| resque character and general harmony of the 
| scenery. 

The run on the rail kills time, if it does nothing 
else, and it seems that but a small fraction of one’s 
time has passed away when the train rumbles 
| across the handsome iron bridge spanning the 
| Delaware at Trenton, the capital of New Jersey. 

Opposite Milford on the Delaware, and thirty- 
five miles above Trenton, a stream named High 
Falls Creek empties into the river. This is of 
considerable interest to the tourist. Ascending 
the bed of the creek, which can be done by pedes- 
| trians in summer when the water is low, numerous 

rocks are encountered, of no particular character 

or shape, however, and varying in size from a hazel- 
| nut to a haystack, which are tumbled around in 
| the wildest disorder. At the distance of about a 
mile from the river are the High Falls, and from 
which the creek derives its name. Here the stream 
makes a fall of thirty feet or more, and then loses 
itself among the great boulders. Above and below 
the falls there are stretches of almost level rock, 
terminating in abrupt descents, and making numer- 
| ous small cascades. About a fourth of a mile from 
the high fall, at a right angle with the stream, are 
the Ringing Rocks. These are upon elevated 





| grounds and cover probably two acres in extent. 
| They consist of fragments of stone of a dark red- 

dish color, piled promiscuously over the entire 
| surface, not a tree or a shrub appearing among 
| them. They vary considerably in size, some of 
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them being of immense proportions. When struck 
with a hammer or stone they .give forth clear, 
ringing notes, the pitch of which seems to be gov- 
erned by the size and shape of the rock. Some 
resemble church bells, and others remind one of a 
blacksmith’s anvil. 

The ride along the Delaware River here is very 


porches and windows, by reason of its elevation, 
are magnificent. The Old Kittatinny, immediately 
on the river bluff, has been greatly enlarged, and 
still enjoys its former popularity. Besides these 
there are many other good houses in the immediate 
vicinity. 

Down the carriage road about half a mile we 
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enjoyable ; hills skirt closely along the banks, and 
as we advance, the scenery grows more picturesque. 

Phillipsburg, opposite Easton, is the next prom- 
inent stopping-point on this route. Two bridges 
span the river here, and these towns are apparently 
closely connected in social and commercial inter- 
ests. Easton makes quite a prominent display to 
the observer from its elevated position on the hill- 


'the greatest change of all. 


side. Lafayette College, one of the most promising | 


educational institutions of the State, is located 
here, and occupies a very prominent position in the 
limits of the town. Its buildings are large and 
complete and of a very high order of architecture. 
The college is well attended, presenting a goodly 
list as regards numbers, and we believe takes rank 
with the leading colleges in the United States. 

At Manunka Chunk, sixty-eight miles from 
Trenton, connection is made with the Delaware, 


Here we note 
At this point the 
mountain runs down close to the river, allowing 
only space for the rail and carriage road between. 
This spot has always been called Rebecca’s Bath, 
from a limpid little pool a few feet up in the 
rocks, and is at the outlet of Eureka Glen; the 
moss-covered rocks and dense growth of trees 
making it a choice resort. On some rocks a short 
distance up from the road we found the most pic- 
turesque and complete rustic summer-housé that 
we ever saw. This, with some rustic bridges, 
steps, and a path, clear up Eureka Glen till it 
reaches Hunter’s Spring, were built under the 
supervision of Mr. W. Harrison Ejisenbrey, of 
Philadelphia, and Jesse R. Graves, the photo- 


come to a wild mountain stream. 


| grapher of the Gap, by the request of our towns- 


Lackawanna and Western Railroads, and after a | 


short run the Gap is reached. Great changes 
have taken place in the whole surroundings of the 
place since our last visit, most of them greatly to 


the advantage of the general public, though to our | 


mind the original wildness and beauty has been 
somewhat detracted from by making all the little 
picturesque points too public and easy of access. 

Upon an eminence, probably four hundred feet 
above the river, the Brodhead Brothers have 
erected a large and commodious hotel on what was 
formerly known as Sunset Hill: This house is 
called the Gap House, and for beauty of situation 
and completeness of arrangements as a summer 


hotel is rarely equalled. ‘Fhe views from its 


man, George W. Childs, who very generously 
defrayed the expense. All of these gentlemen are 
members of an organization known as the Minsi 
Pioneers, an organization composed of summer 
visitors, both ladies and gentlemen, who are ar- 
dent admirers of the region, and their object, to 
secure the farther exploration of the beautiful and 
romantic nooks and points here abounding, and 
opening them up for easy access to the general pub- 
lic. Their motto, Jnveniam viam aut faciam, in 
rustic letters, is placed inside of the roof of the 
rustic summer-house. Theirs is a purely philan- 


thropic work, a real labor of love, not only giving 
their time, but spending their money, that others 
may with them enjoy the beautiful surroundings of 
this charming resort. 
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Passing from the summer-house we cross the 
bridge by Moss Grotto up Eureka; everywhere the 
rocks are moss-covered, and ferns, rhododendron 
and laurel abound. The closely overhanging trees 
overshadow the pathway, allowing only now and 
then a little glint of sunlight to break through. 
Owing to a long drought, but little water is in the 
stream, which has its head about half-way up the 
mountain side. But for this, Eureka would rank 
among the celebrated glens, its moss-covered rocks 
and wild aspect comparing favorably with any of 
them. 

From the head of the stream at Hunter’s Spring, 
and by a new path opened by the Pioneers, we 
reached a point new to us, called the Promontory ; 
here a rustic shelter with seats has been placed. 
The view from this point extends far up the valley 
of the Delaware. 
the river, Mount Tammany rises up, steep and 
sheer from the river’s edge, sixteen hundred feet 
high, its twin sister Minsi behind us being about 





Blue Mountain range, far as the eye can reach. 
This is a spot that the artist can thoroughly enjoy, 
and we are pleased to note that many of the craft 
avail themselves of the opportunity. 

Leaving Promontory Point by the new path- 
way, perhaps a fourth of a mile, and a large open 
space known as Prospect Rock is reached. This 
in former days was the point from which the finest 
views to the northward could be had, but since 
Promontory has been brought into prominence, 
is somewhat neglected. From this elevated posi- 


| tion, over a thousand feet above the water’s level, 


the small steamer Calypso and the numerous row- 


| boats plying up and down the river, look like 


Opposite, on the Jersey side of | 


mere specks. 

Beyond and further onward, after a mile of 
climbing, the summit of Minsi is reached, where 
new and marvelously beautiful views greet the eye. 
The ascent of Minsi was formerly quite an under- 
taking, and somewhat fatiguing, but through the 


i liberality and enterprise of the Pioneers it has 





TRENTON, NEW JERSEY. 


the same height, whilst between them the river 
looks like a beautiful placid lake. Looking to- 
wards the northwest the range known as the 
Pokono Mountains roll like billows in the misty 
air, whilst near by lies the beautiful Cherry Valley, 
with Cherry Creek winding through with many a 
fantastic bend. To the westward extends ‘the 





now become a comparatively easy matter. Until 
this point is reached the views presented to the 
eye are northward ; here, however, the direction 
is changed, and we look entirely to the southward. 
When the day is entirely clear, Easton, twenty- 
four miles distant, can be seen distinctly, whilst 
the windings of the beautiful river can be followed 
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for miles. To the westward some forty miles, 
and the Lehigh Gap becomes plainly discernible. 
These views are of an extensive character, are very 
beautiful, and when once seen will long be re- 
membered. 

On descending the mountain nearly to its base, 


a pathway to the left is taken, and the ascent to | 


Cooper’s Cliff and Table Rock is made; here new 
and charming views of a different character, 
though not so extensive, are met. Passing down 
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waters is heard, and soon Caldeno Creek, a moun- 
tain stream, appears in sight. Here is Moss Cat- 


aract, made by the stream flowing over the steeply | 


sloping moss-covered rocks, and near the foot of 
which is a limpid pool of water known as Diana’s 
Bath. 

Below Moss Cataract is a charming waterfall. 


called Caldeno, about thirty feet in height, below * 


which a small ravine or basin is formed, affording 
a cool, shady retreat. Rustic seats are conve- 
niently placed therein, for the use and comfort of 
the visitor. Following the stream downward, the 
borders of quite a pretty little lakelet called 
Lenape are reached. From this source the Gap 
House and the Kittatinny obtain an abundant 
supply of pure soft water. , 


At the bottom of the hill the path leads to the | 


the sloping rock the pleasant sound of running | 
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boat landing; the pool here formed is perhaps a 
mile and a half long, with rapids at both ends. 
Here we take a row-boat, and suffering our com- 
panions to ply the oars we idly recline in the 
boat’s stern. It is afternoon, and the shadows of 
the mountain pleasantly hang over the waters. 
Numerous boats are slowly passing up and down, 
their occupants all bent on securing the largest 
amount of enjoyment to be derived from the midst 
of these lovely haunts of Nature. Here, as we 
look up at their heights above us, we realize that 
= 2 ; 














PENNSYLVANIA, 


Minsi and Tammany are really mountains ; and in 
passing through the Gap between them, are won- 
der-stricken at the power, greater than that of 
puny man, which has rended them asunder and 
caused the waters to flow through. 

We land on a sandy beach on the Jersey shore, 
and here find a pure spring of icy-cold water close 
by the shore. Some of the party stroll back half 
a mile on the hills to explore a slate quarry; others 
recline on the rocks in quiet enjoyment of the 
scene. Opposite, on the Pennsylvania side, a 
little up from the base of Minsi, is located a curi- 
ous cold air cave which is visited by many. It is 


but a small chamber, yet on the hottest days of 
summer the air rushes out with an icy coldness. 
The cause for this phenomena in Nature we have 
It remains a mystery to us. 


Been unable to solve. 
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Mrs. pram wife of Mr. in of the ry | journey. 


House, a large boarding-house near by, has re- 
cently issued a pretty little work entitled, ‘*‘ Gold 
and Frieze,”’ which is brimming | 
over with charming little poetical 
imaginings, from which we quote 


TWILIGHT IN THE GAP. 


Waiting in the deep’ning shadows, 

Lingering near the dusky shore, 

While our stalwart, drowsy boatman 
Rests his arm upon the oar. 


We will watch the rushes nodding 
Where the ripples leave the strand, 
And the faint streaks of vapor 
Curling o’er the meadow land: 
List the whispering vernal grasses 
Bowing low as twilight passes. 


Slowly on the tranquil river 

See her parting glances die, 

While she steps serene and stately, 

Toward the fading Western sky. 

Now where rests the Indian Ladder, 
Heavily her shadow leans; 

And the fire-fly’s lamps are glittering 

Up Mount Minsi’s dark ravines. 


Mountain tints of rose and purple 
All have faded into gray; 
Loyal oaks upon their summits 
Wave adieus to parting day. 
Folded are the eagles’ pinions 
O’er the brood beneath the cliff, 
Whence the shattered pine tree’s branches 
Stretch above her, chained and stiff. 


‘(ONIGTING NIVIN) ANVIOD ALLAAVAVT 


Black and high the mountain o’er us 

Rises in the chilly air; 

Deep and black the stream before us; 

Must our low boat venture there ? 
Glide we now past dusky headlands, 
Weird ravine and Echo’s Cave, 

Till we reach the sheen of silver 
Left by twilight on the wave, 
Where the shivering meadow grasses 
Whisper as her shadow passes. 

The walks and drives in and 
about the Gap are numerous and 
delightful. On the summit of the 
Jersey Mountain there is a beautiful 


\ oa sarteertty 







Six othe fetter up ‘this ane valley 
is located the Wind Gap. On your return, pass- 
ing up the mountain toward the — you enter 
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lake nearly one mile long, a visit to which will 
well repay the venturesome tourist. Up Cherry 
Valley some six miles is Crystal Hill, to climb 
which and obtain some of the beautiful crystals 


to be there found, is one of the features of the 





Wolf Hollow, and find the scenery indescribably 


wild and charming. It has quite a Rip Van 
Winkle appearance, as though cut off from the 
rest of the world. 

The pleasant town of Stroudsburg, but four 
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miles distant, affords another agreeable jaunt, 
whilst down through the Gap a few miles is Slate- 
ford. Here, by passing up a ravine through 
which a stream flows, the slate quarries are 
reached, and we find another wild and picturesque 
glen. 


Mr. L. W. Brodhead, in his work on the Delaware 


tr 


Much of Indian legend hovers round the Gap. 
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the letter of recall to Winona. They at the time 
were on a cliff a short distance up the mountain 
side from where the Kittatinny House now stands, 
since called Lovers’ Leap. Winona thus addressed 
Hendrick : 


Winona’s sun had set forever; 
She awakes from a beautiful dream ; 
But such a dream, 


_ af 
lor Ota =a 


—— ST 


LAFAYETTE COLLEGE (NEW ADDITION). 


Water Gap, gives it detailed mention. It was the 
home of the Delawares or Lenni Lenapes and of 
the Shawanee Indians. He gives at length the 
story of Winona, the daughter of Wissonoming, a 
noble Chieftain of the Delawares, who had become 
enamored of Hendrick Van Allen, a young man 
of rank, who had charge of a party that in those 


early times came to this region under orders from | 


the government of Holland to search for gold 
supposed to be found here. Hendrick fully re- 
turned the love of Winona; but some time elaps- 
ing, and the expedition proving unsuccessful, he 
received orders from the government to return to 
Holland. The story depicts the struggles of mind 
between love and duty ; his final determination to 
return to his home, and his showing and reading 


The gladdening beams of morning light 
Do not dispel. 

O thou loveliest of Winona’s images ; 
Thou fairest of her creations, 

And thou skilfullest of limners! 

Canst thou behold the picture 

Thy noble self hath painted 

On the virgin heart of Winona? 

It shall not be blotted out; 

Winona will wear it 

In the spirit land, 

And cherish it there. 

Winona doubteth not 

The love that Hendrick bears her; 

But the fashion of his love 

Is not like Winona’s, 

Hendrick’s love may melt away 

Like the snows of winter 

In a new sunlight. 
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The current of the deep river 


valley, through the rich and fertile farms which 
Flows on forever ; 


: . everywhere line its banks. Six miles to the 
So does the love of Lenape’s daughter. ee an °. 

ne ' south loom up Minsi and Tammany, dark-green 
But Winona will not stay nee: s i es a 
To stem the current algne and beautiful, whilst near thirty miles away is 
The Great Spirit who rules the heavens the Wind Gap, with the Pokono Mountains a 


Is the father of Winona’s people: little to the right, looking like billows rolling 
He calls Winona home. 


northward. We have often seen more extensive 
Hendrick’s duty bids him away 


views, but never any that afforded as much satis- 
Beyond the great waters. . : ? 
Sat Mes ae teenes, | faction, or which combined more real beauty of 
Seteak of Wiasen' | landscape, or from which all points within the 
Winona would not chide | line of vision were more distinctly visible. 
The dear author of these fleeting joys; | All the streams emptying into the Delaware be- 
The unwilling cause 'tween the Water Gap and Milford, a distance of 
OF Gils deadliest sewow. thirty-four miles, form wild, dark and picturesque 
Winona would die, : 
And live to die again, | glens and ravines, and along each are several 
Once more to feel the gentle current, | waterfalls, some upwards of one hundred feet 
The rising, swelling, joyous torrent, | high, and all of them beautiful and scenic ; they 
Flowing from this fount of love. | number about forty or fifty. Within the circuit 
Farewell, brother! of a few miles there are numerous lakes or ponds, 
Fen, Senet many of which are well stocked with fish. Near 
Winona’s sun has set forever. sae: ‘ 
Milford during the past season large numbers of 
At the conclusion of which she sprang over the | good-sized bass have been taken. 
cliff and disappeared. There are numerous boarding-houses and hotels 
In the year 1858, after word 
reached the Gap of the laying 
of the first Atlantic cable, the 
boarders of the Kittatinny cele- 
brated the event by kindling a 
mammoth bonfire around an old 
dead pine tree at Lovers’ Leap, 
and another huge one at Pros- 
pect Rock, which burned for 
several days. 
Six miles from the Kitiatinny 
House. is a conical hill, pro- 
bably about four hundred feet 
high, seemingly composed en- 
tirely of sand and pebbles, as 
though made by an upheaval; 
this is surmounted by a rude 
shed, for the purpose of a shel- 
ter from sun or rain. This hill 
is called Wantue’s Knob, and 
from it the most charming and 
surprising views can be had in § 
all directions. Seldom do you 
obtain from one point an oppor- ¢ 
tunity to get a view in all di- 
rections. Far away towards the 
east and north we see the river 
winding its way up the beautiful LAFAYETTE COLLEGE (LABORATORY.) 
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Tue Gap House, 


in the vicinity of the Gap, and the place has be- | boarding-houses little attention is paid to fashion. 
come quite a popular summer resort. At the Gap | The Aaditues are persons who visit here for the 
House and the Kittatinny, the usual accompani- | quiet enjoyment this beautiful region affords, and 
ments of fashionable watering-places, such as hops, | the result is, their return to the city with fresh 





music, etc., may be found, but at the large private | 


‘**TRAMPS’ 


energy and a renewed lease on life. 


DELIGHT.” 


By Frances E, WADLEIGH. 


‘¢ Tramps’ DevicuT!’’ A singular name for one | 


of the largest, handsomest, most homelike houses 
in the beautiful little town of Marengo! And 
what might seem yet more singular, it acquired 
this sobriquet from an event that transpired in the 
quiet, out-of-the-way seaside hamlet of Tyrone, 
nearly a hundred miles away. 

Summer before last, as you remember, the 
tramp-nuisance was in full force. Up and down 
our roads marched the idle horde (who could not 
dig, but to beg were not ashamed), with a weari- 
less vigor that might have been expended in a 


better cause. They were the terror of whole 
counties. Every missing horse, cow, pig and 
sheep was said to have been abducted by them; 
every robbery, petty or great, every burning barn, 
every evil of every sort was laid to their charge ; 
it was no longer ‘‘ the cat must have tuck it ;’’ but, 
| **indade, ma’am, "twas them horrid tramps, 
sure.’ Doors that hitherto had never been 
locked were now securely fastened at nightfall or 
even earlier, and surly dogs who could bite as 
well as bark were at a premium; there was a 
‘**corner’’ in fierce canines. 
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Tyrone had not been so severely visited by this 
scourge as many of its neighbors; nevertheless 
good John Bartlett could not rest easy in his bed 
for many a night after his niece went there to live 
unattended save by her little girl and Zipporah 
Peyton, an elderly colored woman whose ability, 
integrity, courage, and judgment were undoubted ; 
but Zipporah was ‘‘only a woman,’’ and Uncle 
John put far more trust in Pluto, the dog. 

Every week or so Uncle John made an errand to 
Tyrone to look after the safety and comfort of this 
little household, and never went away without 
giving Zipporah strict injunctions against harbor- 
ing tramps. 

‘¢They’re very sharp, Zipporah, and have all 
sorts of pitiful tales to tell; hungry children, sick 
wife, lame old parents, or else lame themselves— 
sure to lay their wooden leg or unhealed wound to 
the war. But they’re all alike; offer ’em a job of 
work, and you'll never see ’em again. It won’t do 
for you unprotected women, though, to have one 
of the tribe around the place for a single minute ; 
tell him ‘no, no,’ no matter what he asks for, and 
shut the door in his face; if he don’t take that 
hint, set Pluto at him. Understand ?”’ said Mr. 
Bartlett, one cold December afternoon as he was 
putting on overcoat and mittens ready for a jour- 
ney home, his little grand-niece standing beside 
him, a perfect bundle of wadded coat, scarlet leg- 
gings, white fur muff, cuffs, hood and tippet, her 
bright, brown eyes saying even more loudly than 
her tongue, ‘‘do hurry !” 

‘Yes, sir; but we never have no beggars to 
speak of ; winter comin’ on, too, they’ll be skur- 
ser’n ever,” answered Zipporah. 

‘*Not they! Cold weather makes people more 
tender-hearted—there’s your mistress now, she’d 
take in an army of beggars if she had room for ’em. 
By the way, I am afraid she is getting .a heavy 
cold; I’ve left some medicine for her in case she 
gets worse, and if she is no better to-morrow, you 
make her stay in her room.”’ 

‘*She stays there a heap too much now; she 
wants something to liven her up instead sitting 
there grievin’ for her husband, and he dead so long. 
But I’ll take care of her, sir.’’ 

**I know you will, Zipporah; but I must go; 
don’t forget about the tramps. Come, Totsy, say 
by-by ; we’ll be back Saturday afternoon.’’ 

The next morning early, a gentle down-fall of 


porah said, as she carried her mistress’s breakfast 
up to her: 

‘I’m powerful glad you decided not to get up 
just yet, Missy; there’s going to be a real old-fash- 
ioned snow-storm, the fences will be covered by 
this time to-morrow.” 

‘* Yes; it looks like it; my throat is so sore now 
that perhaps I’d better keep warm for a while. 
Totsy is gone, and there’s no one else to bestir 
myself for,’’ and a hot tear or two plashed upon 
the dainty tray. 

** Come, come, Missy; try to think of the liv- 
ing: here’s your little girl a growing up’’— 

‘** Yes, I know; but oh, Zipporah, if you’d ever 
known him, you wouldn’t wonder that I can’t 
forget.’’ 

** Wish I could a seen him; but I got here just 
a week too late. You see Rhody she fell sick’’— 

And Zipporah, to distract her mistress’s thoughts 
from the beloved dead, began a recital of her 
daughter’s illness and death, which naturally 
enough reminded her of her husband’s last hours, 
and this in turn carried her back to her early life. 
Born a slave in the old Dominion, and married to 
a slave on a neighboring plantation, her master 
died when her first child was an infant, and she, 
with a lot of other ‘‘ hands,’’ was sold to a Georgia 
planter, who could not be induced to purchase the 
husband too, because he was a delicate man and a 
house-servant; field-hands were all he needed. 
Elisha Bartlett, as fierce an abolitionist as ever 
Massachusetts owned, was in Virginia at the time, 
and chanced to be the only one in the vicinity 
who was moved by the genuine sorrow of the two 
slaves. Although opposed to “traffic in human 
beings,’’ he stepped forward and bought the man, 
Wainwright Peyton, his wife, and baby, set them 
free, and eventually took them home with him, 
where they became his devoted servants. In less 
than a year Lincoln’s emancipation proclamation 
was issued, and Zipporah never ceased to regret 
that ‘‘ master ’Lisha’d throwed away all that good 
money when in a little while they’d ’a been free 
’thout that expense ;’’ and if possible she worked 
harder than ever. Wainwright, too, felt as if he 
had made Mr. Bartlett spend money needlessly, so 
he offered to go to war in his place, as he was lame 
from birth and incapacitated for duty, though very 
patriotic. Elisha Bartlett appreciated the man’s 
feelings and accepted his offer, and from that hour 





snow began in such a business-like way, that Zip- 





the ‘‘colored Peytons’’ were people to be encour- 
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aged by all in the vicinity. In her old home Zip- | 
porah had called her mistress’s oldest daughter, a | 
child of five or six years old, Missy, as was the 
custom in that region; so when she came North 
and grew fond of her new employers, who were 
childless, she transferred this title, indicative of 
love and respect, to their favorite niece. 

The snow continued to fall; by nine o’clock 





the ground was so well carpeted that Zipporah, 


intent upon her pots and kettles, did not hear a | 
She did hear a | 
smart rap upon the kitchen door, however ; open- | 


sound of approaching footsteps. 


ing to the summons she saw—a tramp! AA tall, 
bright-eyed young fellow, of six or seven and 
twenty, who looked well able to work; his gar- 


ments, what could be seen of them for the snow, | 


seemed warm and nice; his stick was stout and 
curiously carved, and the rusty brown travelling 
bag depended therefrom as it lay across his left | 
shoulder, was well filled with something—burglar’s 
tools, probably, Zipporah thought. 

“Pardon me for troubling you,” said the tramp, 
in a hesitating way; evidently his ‘‘lay’’ was 
comparatively new to him, ‘‘ but I am very weary 
and very hungry. I have lost my way and am in 
a strange place—could you give mea bit of break- 
fast? I have had my pocket picked, and cannot 
go to the hotel.”’ 

‘‘He knows well enough there’s no ‘hotel’ 
here,’’ said Zipporah to herself; ‘* that’s just one 
o’ them tramp dodges that master John spoke of.’’ 

‘* Breakfast’s over this long time,’’ continued 
she aloud, ‘‘and master John charged me particu- 
larly not to give to no—no strangers.’’ 

The fellow laughed an honest laugh, which 
came from his bright brown eyes as well as his 
mustache-shaded lip, as he answered : 

**Oh! you think I am a tramp, eh? Well, I 
don’t wonder, going round begging with a stick 
and a pack! I am neither thief nor barn-burner, 
good woman ; if you will give me something to 
eat I will stay right here in the shed and breakfast 





(though I am almost frozen, and your kitchen fire 
looks like paradise), and you can set your big dog 
yonder to guard me.”’ 


Who ever heard of a tramp making suggestions | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


like this? Zipporah was in a ‘‘ quandary,’’ as 
she said : 


‘You "fear like honest folks—but then any- | 


body can talk! But I’ll set Pluto to watch you | 


while I go and consult my mistress—master isn’t | 


home just now,’’ added she diplomatically, as she 
unchained Pluto and told him to watch the shiv- 
ering stranger. 

Hastening up stairs to her mistress she described 
the tramp, and repeated his words, saying : 

**He seems honest, Missy; and it does go 


| against my heart to turn a cold, hungry white 


man away in this awful storm ! 
*1l hold me ’sponsible if’? — 

**Poor fellow! Cold and hungry! And such 
a driving storm! I'll tell you what to do, Zip- 
porah ; put one of these revolvers in your pocket ;’”’ 
Uncle John had taught both these women, his 
young niece in her sombre widow’s weed and the 
dark-hued serving woman, who still clung to the 
turban of tradition, to load and fire a six-shooter 
with almost the dexterity that Black’s ‘‘ Five-Ace 
Jack’’ may have possessed; ‘‘ bring Pluto in the 
kitchen and give the man a good square meal. 
Then tell him, if he is much obliged, that you 
would be much obliged to him if he’d split a little 
wood for you; if he does it well and willingly he 
is no tramp.”’ 

‘I never see such a head-piece as you’ve got, 
Missy! You’re ’nough like master Lisha to a’ 
been his own child. If he works real smart I 
might give him a bit of lunch to put in his 
pocket ?”’ 

‘*Yes, Zipporah. But keep an eye on him.’’ 

Zipporah’s absence from the kitchen was brief, 
but it did not seem so to the hungry outsider. 
Unlocking the door and bidding Pluto follow her, 
she said to the man ; 

‘*Come in to the fire; my mistress says I may 
give you some breakfast’’— 

‘‘Bless her for that !’’ said the man, but not at 
all servilely. 

‘* And let you get dry and warm. Here, Pluto, 
lay down here !”’ 

‘«That’s a fine dog, and a savage one when he’s 
roused,’’ said the tramp. ‘* While you were gone 
I sneezed—it was not very warm in that shed, 
you know—and he growled at me as much as to 
say ‘no noise, sir.’ I’d not like to have his grip 
on me!”’ 

‘* He’s the terror of all the boys round here. 
Will you have milk and sugar in your coffee? It 
is not very hot’’— 

‘Yes, thanks, not much sugar; hot or cold 
coffee is always acceptable to me.”’ 

And drawing his chair up to the table he was 


But master John 
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soon eating cold beefsteak, cold potatoes, and 
brown bread and butter in a way that proved that | 
his hunger was not feigned. Zipporah was very 
observing ; while apparently preparing the vege- | 
tables for dinner she watched her guest out of the | 
corner of her eye. 

‘He used his knife and fork, cup and spoon 
like a gentleman; and though he ate fast, he didn’t | 
gobble one bit,’’ she said to her mistress after- | 
wards. 

‘* Have you had enough, sir?’’ she asked, when | 
he arose from the table. 

** Quite enough, thanks, and very nice it was. | 
I am very much obliged to you and your mistress | 
for your kindness; some day I may thank you | 
better. You don’t look very strong; can’t I fetch | 
in some wood for you before I go ?”’ 

‘* Could he have heard what Missy said ?”’ solil- 
oquized Zipporah. Then aloud: ‘Well, if you’d 
stop long enough to split me a little kindling ?”’ 

‘* Certainly ; 1am good fcr that much at least. 
Where’s your axe and your wood-box ?”’ 

After splitting enough pine-kindling to last the 
economical woman some time, he hunted up a 
shovel, shoveled a path from the kitchen-door to 
the pump and to the gate, without asking any 
questions. While engaged in this latter employ- 
ment Zipporah called him, saying that dinner was 
ready. 

‘* You’ve worked hard enough to get an appetite 
again,’’ she said. 

‘“VYes; I’m not much used to manual labor, and 
it does make me hungry.”’ 

‘*Do you live far from here ?”’ 

“I live at—I live nowhere; I have no home,’’ 
said he, sadly; ‘*I have just returned from 
France.’’ 

** You’ve been travelling !’’ 

‘“*Rather! Not much in France, however. I 
was wrecked on the coast of Africa about a year 
ago, and as the place where we were cast ashore 
was not much frequented by vessels, we—Tom 
Larkins, a sailor, and I—had to stay there eight 
months.”’ 

‘* All winter,’’ interposed Zipporah. 
they have cold weather in Africa ?”’ 

‘*Our winter is their summer—and such a sum- 
mer! Whew! It is very far south, you know, and 
the seasons are different.’’ 

** Oh, yes, south of the equator; I forgot,’’ said 


‘* Did 





the woman, who was remarkably well-informed 


| fur one born a slave, and not a little proud of her 


superior education. 

«* Ah, auntie! It’s easy to see you are nota real 
down-south colored woman !”’ 

‘*But, I am; that is, I was. I was born and 
raised in Virginny,’’ answered she, giving him a 


| brief outline of her history, but cautiously sup- 


pressing Mr. Bartlett’s name. 

Presently the talk drifted back to the man’s so- 
journ in Africa. 

** Were they good to you there ?”’ she asked. 

‘© Ye-es; they were not unkind ; they made us 
work in the fields, and that was what I was not 
used to. At last a French trading-vessel put in 
for water and picked us up; before we got to port 
—Marseilles—I was taken ill with fever, and lay 
in the hospital at Marseilles for weeks. I was as 
near dead as alive man could be, and never should 
have recovered but for the care those blessed 
Sisters of Charity gave me. I never can forget 
them !”’ 

Dinner was now over, and Zipporah found two 
or three odd jobs for her tramp to do in the shed 
and cow-house. While he was thus engaged, she 
and her mistress held a long consultation about 
him, the result of which was, that as it grew dark 
Zipporah said : 

‘*T reckon you can’t see to drive any more nails 
out there, but the dresser in the kitchen wants a 
little fixing. My mistress has decided that as it’s 
still snowing, you may sleep in the room over the 
stable, if you like; there’s a bed there, a mattress 
on the floor, and I’ll give you plenty of blankets, 
if’— 

‘*Thanks! I accept your offer most gladly; 
I’ve been wondering where I should spend the 
night.’”’ 

‘*T suppose you’ll be home to-morrow night ?”’ 

‘*Home? I have none.” 

‘*Where you used to live before you went to 
sea, I mean.”’ 

‘*Ah! I lived then in the prettiest house in—in 
America, with the dearest wife man ever had.’’ 

‘* Ts she dead ?”’ 

‘** Dead !’’ exclaimed he, bitterly: ‘‘ No; mar- 
ried again.”’ 

‘* How could she, and you still alive ?’’ 

**T suppose she thought I was dead. When I 
came to my senses in the hospital, after my fever, 
I learned that through some accident my name 
had been entered as , entered very incorrectly ; 
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the doctor prescribed sea air, so I resolved not to 
write to my wife, but go straight home and surprise 
her. I wrote to an old friend living in Paris, 
stated my case, impressed secrecy upon him, bor- 
rowed some money, and sailed for New York. I 
landed there day before yesterday evening, stayed 
on board all night, and took a train from New 
York that brought me to my own town about dusk 
last night. I made straight for my own house, and 
seeing a light in the parlor, stepped softly up to 
the window where the curtain was part way up, 
and peeped in. There sat my wife, not in mourn- 
ing, as 1 had pictured her, but in a particularly- 
becoming blue dress that I had always liked, my 
brother on one side of her and G there! I 
must call no names! well, Gerald Brown, we’ll 
say on the other, holding my baby in his arms.’’ 
‘* That don’t go to show she was married.’’ 
‘*No; but wait a bit. I saw a strange servant 
enter the room with a coal-hod, so I went to the 
side-door and rang; he opened. ‘Is Mrs. Tom 


Smith at home?’ I gave my own name, of course, 
‘ but I shall never mention /a¢ again, so I call these 
people by fictitious names. 
here,’ he answered. 


‘ No such person lives 
‘She used to live here,’ I in- 
sisted. ‘Oh, of course! I remember! Mr. Gerald 
Brown lives in this house, sir; he’s only been 
married a month, and his wife was a Mrs. Tom 
Smith,’ he replied. ‘A widow with one child?’ 
‘A little girl, yes.” ‘ Niece of Deacon John Jones 
in South Blankton?’ ‘Yes,’ he assented ; ‘ you 
seem to know ’em all; she hadn’t been a widow 
over a year, and the deacon he didn’t like her 
marrying so soon.’ The names were all peculiar, 
so that even if I had not looked in at the window 
I could have had no doubts as to identity. Keep- 
ing in the dark I made one or two more inquiries 
of chance passers-by as to who resided in my 
house and all told the same tale. Mary had lost 
little time in forgetting me.”’ 

**Poor fellow!’’ said Zipporah, pityingly. 
** What did you do then ?”’ 

** Took the next train that left the place.’’ 

‘« Didn’t you see no one atall? Your brother’— 

‘“No indeed! She thinks me dead; dead I am. 
If I came to life, what would she be? A bigamist. 
No; life without her is hardly worth having. She 
is happy (I hope), and my return would only 
cause her misery, and set all the tongues in town 
a-wagging. No;Iamdead. Iam no more Tom 
Smith. Well, misfortunes never come singly. To 





get to my destination—New York, that will tell no 
tales. I had to change cars at A , and while 
on the train my pocket was picked of every penny 
I owned ; so I walked from A here; it was a 
bright moonlight night although cold.”’ 

‘*Dear! dear! and what’ll you do now, Mr.—?”’ 

** Enoch Arden.’”’ 

‘* Was that your name ?”’ 

‘“*Oh, no; but it is the one I will bear here- 
after. What willl do? Heaven knows.’’ 

‘* The Lord will provide, Mr. Arden.’’ 

** Yes, doubtless He will, some way. He has 
given me food and lodging for to-day, at least.’’ 

All this conversation, which made a deep im- 
pression on Zipporah, was related by her to her 
mistress after she had showed ‘‘ Mr. Arden’’ to 
his room in the empty coach-house, first taking 
the precaution to exhibit her revolver (apparently 
by accident), and then loosing Pluto for the night. 

And while mistress and maid were talking of 
him, wondering if his tale were true, ‘ Mr. 
Arden’’ himself was hastily undressing, soliloquiz- 
ing, as he did so: 

‘Well, my boy, how does the world look to 
you now? Not quite so rose-colored, I fancy, as 
it did forty-eight hours ago, when you wouldn’t 
go to a hotel to stay over night because you were 
sentimental idiot enough to want your own house 
to be the first you slept in in America; and instead 
of that you are thankful for a hard bed in a cold, 
empty stable-loft, only given to you because a 
poor colored woman pities you and can’t quite 
believe you are a tramp—though she takes care to 
let you see her six-shooter. To think that it is 
really I, unromantic George Revere, that have 
gone through perils by water, perils from savage 
Africans, and perils of sickness, to come home and 
find—oh, Mary! Mary! could you not have 
waited a little longer for me? I thought you 
loved me !”’ 

And the strong man sobbed and wept as a child. 

‘*But there! ‘Tears will do no good. George 
Revere, you are dead, remember that ; your com- 
ing back will only bring trouble and disgrace to 
the one you love better; but there! she is Walter 
Dwight’s wife now, I must bear that in mind. 
But what will she and Hugh and all the rest of 
them think when Blaisdell writes—as he naturedly 
will by-and-by—and tells them how surprised he 
was when he got my letter from Marseilles? 
Pshaw ! that’s simple enough, they’ll all conclude 
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I was some impostor. The next thing to be con- 
sidered is, what shall I do for a living? I am 
literally penniless, though George Revere owns 
houses and land, railroad stock and—but there! 
Iam not Revere ; I cannot claim his money nor 
his friends.”’ 

But the poor fellow was too weary to lie awake 
any longer, and before he had answered his own 
question, sleep, the solace of the miserable, took 
pity on him and folded him in her embrace. 

Zipporah was very much relieved when she rose 
next morning from her improvised bed on her 
mistress’s floor, to find that the tramp had not 
murdered them in their sleep, set the place on fire, 
nor done Pluto any harm. It was still snowing, 


and the two women concluded that they would | 


find some more work for him, so that he might 
have food and warmth a little longer. 

After breakfast, while ‘‘ Mr. Arden’’ was shovel- 
ling snow from steps and walk, Zipporah took 
occasion to go to his room and examine his lug- 
gage, fancying that it might reveal some secrets— 
she was not at all curious, of course, only inter- 
ested on her mistress’s account. The bag lay open 
on the floor, and revealed one or two changes of 
raiment, quite new, unmarked, and of the best 
quality ; a little half-worn copy of the ‘‘ Imitation 
of Christ’’ in the French tongue (given him, she 
presently learned, by the good Sister who had 
nursed him in the hospital); a box half full of 
pills; two bottles of dark, nasty-flavored medicine ; 
a flask of cologne, another of brandy; and vari- 
ous toilet articles, such as tooth and nail-brushes, 
hair-brushes and combs, razor, etc., that are rarely 
found in a tramp’s pack. 

‘¢Mr. Arden’s not a tramp any more’n you or I 


are, Missy,’ said Zipporah, giving an account of | 


his possessions. ‘‘ That cellar is in an awful mess, 
suppose I get him to help me clear it up a bit? 
By to-morrow master John’ll be back, and maybe 
he can give him a lift; he seems mighty low- 
spirited about what he can do for a living.” 

‘*So, do, Zipporah ; and if I feel no worse this 
afternoon I will come down and have an interview 
with him; you have quite roused my curiosity,’’ 
answered the invalid, with a show of interest that 
cheered the true heart of her handmaiden. 

Zipporah made this decision known to its sub- 
ject, who had no objection to make to it. 

‘Your master didn’t get home last night?’ 
said he. 





‘«My master? Oh, master John! no; he comes 
to-myrrow.”’ 

‘* Ves,’’ laughed he at her hesitation; ‘ Have 
you so many that you have to count them up?’’ 

‘*No; but my mistress is a widow, and he is 
only her uncle.”’ 

‘* Have you lived here long ?”’ 

‘*In this house? No. My mistress was very 
sick, but when her husband died, there was no 
will and she only got her third; his folks took the 
rest.’’ 

‘**Do they live near ?”’ 

““ Not very.’”’ 

Zipporah’s answers were civil, but intimated 
that she did not care to discuss family matters 
with a stranger, who might prove to be a tramp 
after all. 

Meantime a black-robed figure had come down 
stairs and settled itself in the parlor; a young and 
pretty woman she was in spite of a listless look in 
her face. 

‘*Oh, dear,’’ she sigheu; ‘*I wish I had not 
let Uncle John take Totsy away, I miss her so; but 
she will be back to-morrow. What would have 
become of me if she had died too! And she is 
growing so like her papa—hark! there comes 
Zipporah’s tramp, I’ll go in the kitchen and in- 
spect him.”’ 

Going noiselessly to the half-open door, she 
startled ‘‘ Mr. Arden,’’ whose back was ‘towards 
her, by saying: 

‘* My faithful Zipporah tells me that you are 
away—merciful Heaven !”’ 

‘*Mary! But no’’— 

But yes, evidently. For with a cry of.‘‘ George ! 
George! they told me you were drowned !’’ Mary 
Revere ran forward and fell into her husband’s 
welcoming arms. 

‘* Goodness gracious !’’ exclaimed Zipporah, all 
unheard, as she beheld the singular meeting when 
she came up the cellar stairs at this moment. 
*« Missy! Missy!’’ 

‘*Oh, Zipporah! you were right! 
tramp! He is my own dear husband !”’ 

Later in the day, when there was opportunity for 
collected speech, Mary said : 

‘* How did you get the notion that I had married 
Walter Dwight ?”’ 

‘¢I saw you’’— 

‘Oh, George !’’ 

“ Well, the light was not very bright—firelight ; 


He is no 
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it was just your appearance ; the same golden hair, 
the pretty blue dress.” 

4 Yes, I that to 
black.”’ 

‘*Hettie? Was it Hettie I saw? 
so much taller than you, cross-eyed, lame ; but 


gave Hettie when I put on 


She is ever 


then she was seated, and I did not see her eyes.’”’ 


‘We are very much alike, | know ; but as usual, 


you jumped at conclusions; you are so impulsive, 


dear !’’ 


** | know it. sut the man said, Deacon David 
Eames’s niece.’’ 

‘© Ves; we both are.” 

‘*And I never thought of poor Jumpsy’s wife; 


1 did 


heard any one call him George Revere?” 


not know he was dead. ‘Then who ever 


“Well, you know you could hardly expect a 


strange servant to speak of his mistress as Mrs. 


‘Jumpsy’ Revere. Poor Jumpsy! He died very 


suddenly of pneumonia, only a fortnight before 


you were wrecked ; he was as brisk as usual two | 


days before.’ 

** His widow wasn’t inconsolable long ?”’ 

“No; all the family were vexed with her for 
marrying so soon,”’ 

** Whose baby was it Walter had ?”’ 

** Your brother Hugh’s, | presume.’’ 

**She was the image of ‘Totsy !”’ 

“Oh, George! Her hair is almost black, and 
‘Totsy’s is a beautiful brown! besides, you forgot 
how babies alter in a year—fourteen months, I 
should say ; ‘Totsy is two years and seven months 
old now, and Hugh's baby is only sixteen months.”’ 

*T forgot that! 
me about your being poor? TI can’t understand it.”’ 

‘© You lett no will.’’ 


But what is this Zipporah tells 


“Do you mean that Hugh, my only brother, 
Hugh, was stingy enough to rob the widow and 
orphan, as he supposed? Was such a’’— 
‘* Hush, hush, dear! 


it was his wile. 


It wasn’t Elugh, anyway ; 
They said the law gave me but 
one-third and the rest was Totsy’s, so Hugh and 
your Uncle Caleb’’— 

**The confounded old hypocrite !’’ 

‘*Were made guardians, or trustees, or some- 
thing, and made so much fuss about my extrava- 
gance, that I let them have their way; so they 
rented our house to Walter Dwight, and I came 
here to live, where I could not hear that dreadfu, 
cruel sea,”’ 


‘Well, I'll soon settle that. I am not dead, 


DELIGHT.” 


though two years ago the doctors said a voyage to 
India was all that would cure me of consumption. 
I don’t believe I ever had a sign of it.’’ 

**L can tell you one thing, George Revere; if 
you ever leave home again I will go with you if I 
have a regiment of sick babies instead of one. 
When news came that you were lost at sea, I felt 
as if I could never forgive myself for not going 
with you.”’ 

** And to think, Master George, I should have 
taken you for one of them tramps. I do hope you’ll 


kindly forgive me, sir,’’ said Zipporah, respect- 
g ’ 


| fully. 


‘* Forgive you, Zipporah !’’ exclaimed the happy 
man, grasping her toil-hardened hands warmly, 
“forgive you! Why bless you dear cld heart, if 
it hadn’t been for your charity I might be starved 


| or frozen before now ; and I certainly should have 


been very miserable if alive.’’ 

‘* But, George, it seems so queer that you never 
guessed who I was when she was talking about me,” 
said Mrs. Revere. 

‘* She was too prudent to discuss your affairs or 


/even mention your name to such a vagabond’’— 


‘* Now, master George !"’ 

‘*Never mind him, Zipporah, he’s only joking. 
You may feed and shelter all the tramps you 
choose.’’ 


‘*So you may,’’ said Revere, earnestly; ‘1 
never before gave the matter any thought; but 
hereafter we—for you are ours, Zipporah, as long 
as you will stay with us—will never turn a hungry 
beggar away unfed.’”’ 

And when, a few weeks later, Mr. and Mrs. 
Dwight moved out, and Revere and his wife 
moved in the latter’s former home in Marengo, 
there was always ‘a bite and a sup’’ for the hun- 
gry, rest for the weary (under Pluto’s vigilance), 
and a night’s lodging for any or all who chose to 
earn it by a few hours’ diligent work. 

Uncle John pished and pshawed, declared they'd 
all be murdered in their beds, and called the hand- 


| some mansion, with its fair lawn, it spacious gar- 
| dens and fine conservatories, ‘* Tramps’ Delight ;”’ 


but the owners only laughed. More than 
honest unfortunate was helped by them, and even 
Uncle John (grumbling good-naturedly) had to 
admit that all tramps were not rascals, ‘‘ though | 
tell you, Zipporah, you never ran a greater risk in 


one 


| your life than when you put that fellow to lodge in 
the stable.”’ 
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By tHE AutTHoR oF ‘*CopwesB Parers.’’ 


If. 


In days when news from Washington reached | Ararat, or to note that cotton declined one-quarter 
Boston by express-riders in three days; when a | of a cent per pound at Singapore last evening. 


| And his coffee hardly cools before he crunches a 
delphians that their post-boy was ex route for | 


bugle-blast at Gray’s Ferry announced to Phila- 


that corner of Third and Chestnut streets where 


another post-boy, with hand out-stretched over | 


saddle-bow, was to snatch his New York pouch, | 
and spur away for Frankford turnpike; in days | 
when carrier-pigeons, under lures of competing 


campaign oration and a State election with equal 
indifference between jaws that masticate his mack- 
erel. As he drops his morning news to press one 


| finger upon a knob in his breakfast-room casement, 


directing a telegram from his own home to his 
warehouse, that some business detail may be ready 


journalism, bore notes of lottery-drawings, and | for him when he lands from an elevated car at a 


results of racing-wagers, with more or less speed 
and accuracy ; while mail-bags journeyed but ten | 
miles an hour, at ‘‘ lightning express’’ rates, and 
a’ politician at Washington was content to wait for 
weeks before receiving comments on his “ last 


great speech’’ by some censorious newspaper in | 
his own congressional district ; in slow-going days 
, 


of that past generation which knew but few steam 
conveyances and no telegraphic wires; there was 
time required to make a reputation, political or | 
literary. No potential Senator, though he were 
Daniel Webster or Henry Clay, could stand on 
the porch of his country-house, with an audience 
composed of a few hundred towns-people, and 
there address that family gathering with the cer- 
tainty in his mind that to-morrow’s electric fires | 
would flash his thoughts upon printed pages of | 
journals in every State, so that millions of fellow- 

citizens might learn his sentiments before another 

sunset. 

Our ‘‘amenities of civilization,’’ comprised by 
no limit which is not, like a crowded street car, 
with **room for more,’’ are hardly realized by 
present-day denizens of American cities, who 
open no eyes of wonder when they see humanity 
flying through air on elevated railroads; and the 
sound as well as the sight of human speech im- 
pressed by lightning on paper ; while the supernal 
photography of fata Morgana on Levantine clouds, 
is made to perform its work of mirage in New 
York harbor. Pursing his lips at morning meal, 


your substantial citizen now unrolls his morning | ‘‘ Roderick Random,’ 


paper to read the list of killed and wounded ina 
battle fought yesterday upon foot-hills of Mount 
VoL. XI.—25 


| chariot of Phoebus. 
| below 


} 


| 
| 


cross-walk near his counting-room; then glanc- 
ing at a burglar-alarm, to be sure that every out- 
side door is closed against ‘‘tramps,’’ he leaves 
his prudent wife to loll leisurely over the last re- 


| ported divorce case, while his curly-headed son 


devours the latest issue of a Boy's Weekly, com- 
pleting some story of a boy-burglar’s achieve- 


| ments, or a female detective’s romantic relations 


with him. ° 

Nobody may gainsay the prideful truths of 
Science, pointing to the offspring of her wedlock 
with Nature, and exclaiming, ‘‘there are my 
jewels.’’ But I dolorously perpend whether, with 


| all her heavenly illumination upon human minds, 


there may not fall sad shadows over human hearts 
from light perverted. Statesmen and educators 
stand this day on ground exalted under flaming 
beacon-fires, flashing, from eminence to eminence, 
such torches for humanity as Prometheus never 
imagined when he stole his fabled fire from the 
But in chasms and vales 
yore altitudes of scientific thought, a bale- 
ful mockery of light misleads and betrays. 

Ten thousand mammoth presses reek with cor- 
rupted thought, that daily saps the life of society. 
Millions of pestiferous sheets are borne this day by 
mails and expresses to the homes of unsuspecting 
parents and the minds of children, whose inno- 
cence will shrivel under their poisonous contact as 
a roseleaf wilis under mildew. When, in my boy- 
hood, I was forbidden to read ‘* Tom Jones’’ and 
’ and when that first inane, 
but mischievous, cheap novelette, in ‘* yellow 
covers,’’ called ‘‘ Rosina Meodorus’’ was issued 
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by a Boston publisher to become the prolific parent 
ofan ‘* American literature’’ which is an American 
shame, the public taste, unused to fiction modeled 
on the facts of Parisian wickedness, was shocked to 
see the fortunes of a ¢raviata represented on Bos- 
ton stage as well as sold in Boston bookstores ; 
for at that primitive period, no huckstering play- 
wright had yet bethought him of making fallen 
woman the ‘‘attraction’’ of comedy, or their 
meretricious charms the central points of dramatic 
pictures, framed in cheap upholstery. But ‘‘ Rosina 
Meodorus,’’ crude and vicious as it was, might 
now be dramatized asa “ moral play’’ like ‘‘ Vicar 
of Wakefield’? and ‘‘ Pamela,’’ our latest refaci- 
menti for a prurient stage. Compared with stories 
in a hundred ‘family’? and ‘* juvenile’’ papers, 
that now load down our bookstands; or, weighted 
with heaps of ten-cent novelettes, which constitute 
the mass of ‘‘seaside’’ and ‘‘ lakeside’’ literature 
for American women and youth—even the pages 
of Paul de Kock might be read to less destructive 
waste of human mind; for the Frenchman possessed 
wit, which our American purveyors of French 
poison never exhibit ; and his school, though a bad 
one, taught lessons, here and there, of human in- 


terest and value; while in these repetitions of 
dreary foreignism, there is nothing salient but 
their rude, ungainly wooden lay-figures of men, 
women, and children, in rags or velvet, forever 
wreaking vengeance in a round of wine-drinking, 


gaming, starving, theft, and homicide. And yet 
these class-books at every street-corner are more 
studiously conned than class-books of our common 
schools. We are tolerating a public education, 
in American communities, from one border of our 
land to another, that is becoming yearly more 
potent for evil than all the agencies of common 
schools and colleges, lay or clerical, are powerful 
for good. No seeds of tropical pestilence guenace 
our people with one-half the baleful fruit of ripen- 
ing disorders that are sure to grow up from the 
‘* literature’? we note not in the hands of chil- 
dren, who, in my youth, at their age, knew noth- 
ing of that dreadful world, which ought to be 
unknown, but which is now familiar to the rosy 
boy who hides from his mother’s eyes the pictures 
which a yet unsullied nature feels to be unworthy 
of his gaze. God help the generation that is to 
follow this, if no scorching legislation be inter- 
posed between these children of America and the 
malaria of perverted literature that now surrounds 
them ! 





‘* Pen, Press, and Pencil’’ covered a limited 
area of work in years when the publication of an 
annual book, under the title of ‘*Souvenir’’ or 
‘* Keepsake’’ was an event heralded for months in 
literary circles; when writers of *‘ society verses’’ 
were sure of their guinea a line, and the names of 
noted statesmen, reigning ladies of fashion, and 
authors of conceded talent were impressed as 
attractions upon vellum pages, embellished by steel 
and copperplate engravings in those yearly offer- 
ings to the muse and to a market. But if the 
world of English and American literature was then 
comprised in the range of a dozen monthly maga- 
zines, and half a dozen ‘‘ annuals,’’ with a few 
heavy-weight quarterlies to poise it, there is no 
question of that world having subsisted in its day 
as a positive criterion of letters. Unjust judges, 
holding seats in its Aeropagus, might pronounce 
unwarrantable sentence at times, might bestow 
unearned reputation on a writer here and there, 
or deny his due to another writer ; but if atribilious 
Jeffrey could speed a rankling dart into young 
Byron’s fledgeling genius, or a rival editor in 
the Quarterly deal Keats his death-wound, there 
was this assurance for ambitious men of the pen, 
that the field of tournament was a recognized and 
a circumscribed one, and whosoever could cross a 
lance within its barriers was henceforth awarded 
place in the list of literary combatants, whether 
his shield bore gules of renown or sables of ob- 
scurity. So Washington Irving, with his * Sketch- 
book’’ going a begging from Edinburgh to Lon- 
don, till he was forced to launch it on dubious 
waters, at his own risk, had only need of Walter 
Scott’s assisting word to give him open way in 
competition with all mental merit in the British 
kingdom. And when British ‘* Maga’’ made her 
award in Irving’s time, there was no dispute in 
American criticism of her frofegés. Even the 
clouded fortunes of poor Charles Brockden Brown 
were brightened for a time, and his recognition as 
a powerful intellect ordained, by the casual mention 
of his name and books, among notings of an Eng- 
lish magazine writer, who saw the American 
novelist at labor, pallid and drooping, under his 
humble roof in a Philadelphia suburb. 

Fenimore Cooper’s transatlantic repute was 
ushered by no potent introduction through a 
Walter Scott, but Cooper’s world of readers, once 
possessed, became his own domain for many years, 
because no compeers divided it with him. Neither 
Irving nor Cooper might have achieved their 
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notable rank as American authors if an area of 
literary effort such as we now witness, had spread 
before their first advance. Cooper and Irving 
were lifted by criticism and popular appreciation 
into altitudes of renown that for a long time 
threw shadows upon other authors climbing behind 
them. In the widening blaze of their distinction 
the books of Brockden Brown were only rated as 
ruins of the past, while other writers of fiction— 
Gilmore Simms, Charles Fenno Hoffman, and Dr. 
Bird—all notably American, remained enveloped 
in ‘‘ sunnyside’ shadows, until the parhelion of 
another literary firmament, and the countless sat- 
ellites of night; which follow its fatuous illumina- 
tion arose in modern skies, to shed such beams 
as in our days appear to blend all literary reputa- 
tions as a haze of “¢ glittering generalities.’’ 

For, if that notoriety which follows the produc- 
tion of a Boucicault play—as it follows the advent 
of Bancroft’s last volume, or a novel of Ouida, or 





pyrotechnic essay of Victor Hugo—be worthily 
accredited as literary reputation ; and if literary | 
reputations be shot up, rocket-like, from every new | 
and successful book upon babies, or husbands, to | 
descend, presently, as sticks in some newsman’s 
‘¢ten-cent series,’’ what tenure has an author, old 
or new, on lasting popularity? Is not every ven- 
ture for fame summed up in the total of copyright 
per centum on publisher’s ledgers? Is not each 
succeeding bubble of literary exaltation dispersed 
into mist of lower haze? Wise in their generation 
are the Boucicaults, who sample all vineyards for 
grapes to crush into wine they may sell as their 
own ; and wise are industrious compilers who vend 
the forgotten wares of forgotten genius in ‘* bric- 
a-brac’’ collections, worth dollars, to hang up, like 
kioto porcelain, as curios patronized by fashion ! 

Crepuscular creeping from darkness of obscure 
places, those swamp-lights of literature, in ‘‘ yel- 
low-covers,’’ were first discernible some five-and- 
thirty years ago; their fitful fires increasing as 
tranclation lent its aid to mediocre originality. I 
recall the self-assuring smile of a compositor in 
Boston whom I saw manipulating his types one 
day, with no ‘‘ copy’’ on the case before him. 

‘I’m setting up a story out of my head,’’ he 
explained ; ‘‘ it saves writing pages.’”’ 

‘* Slow work, [ should think, with composition 
on mind and hand both.”’ 

‘* Well, I like it best, and it isn’t so slow as you 
think. I can rattle up a chapter an hour.”’ 

‘*A chapter! Are you composing a book ?”’ 











**Of course I am, and I’ve sold it already to 
Gleason for his ‘ Weekly.’ ’’ 

It was all true; and the compositor ere long 
became a famous novelist, and established a 
**Weekly’”’ of his own, which made a fortune for 
him. 

Gleason was a shrewd German newsman who 
saw his way to wealth through cheap literature; a 
way that was honest and moral, according to his 
light. If he vended mediocre wares, even under 
the name of an educated writer like Professor 
Ingraham, and if his millions of ‘‘ literary papers’’ 
spread broadcast were productive of no thought 
beyond their feeble interest as fiction, such facts 
may be scored to his credit on ledgers not yet 
opened. What he sought to do embraced no 
pandering to iniquity; and if Ingraham made 
romantic corsairs capture romantic young ladies, 
to be rescued by romantic young midshipmen, or 
if Sylvanus Cobb made boys and girls and their 
nurses acquainted with knight-errants, enchant- 
ers, and distressed ladies of divers unknown lords; 
there was no ‘‘ witch-broth’’ of vile suggestions, 
ribald recitals and vicious acts stirred up in chap- 
ter after chapter, to ‘* thick and slab’’ consistency 
for infant thieves and murderers to blunt their appe- 
tite upon. Yet Ingraham, in years that followed, 
when his calling as a clergyman awakened thought 
concerning his cuntributions to cheap literature 
(contributions which he was accustomed to fling 
off at the rate of a hundred dollar novelette per 
week), made vain attempts, by correspondence, 
to induce a publisher in New York City to -‘‘sup- 
press’’ some publications in his hand. ‘ Pay me 
for my stereotype plates,’’ the man of business 
answered, ‘‘and you may suppress them yourself.” 
A reply it was instructive to all men of letters who 
put thought in stereotype plates. And not less in- 
structive, we may surmise, to every writer who 
puts pen to paper, and to every thinker who sets 
thought to vocal words. For if the words of 
Ingraham, concrete in metal, confronted him as 
epitaphs which might survive the inscription on 
his tombstone, there may be cause for men of 
mind to ponder whether thought to a/v committed 
once, may not be indestructive as air itself; and 
whether the impression of spoken or written words 
upon this ambient scroll surrounding us, may not 
survive all shocks of Nature and all flows of time, 
until the hour shall come when every man must lift 
his gaze to that eternal account-book, and read upon 
its azure vellum all the secrets of his life on earth. 
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THE MOTH’S PHILOSOPHY—THE CANDLE. 


By Cuar_es T. JEROME. 


THE illustration of the moth and the candle has | only one cone; but we have the effect of the 


often served its purpose, and a very excellent one, 
to pointa moral. It is altogether improbable that 
any of us ever credited to the poor, scorched, flut- 
tering insect a spirit of philosophic inquiry. Yet 
I am not so sure that moth-lore hasn’t a good deal 
of philosophy in it. 

Last night, for instance, I had been pleasantly 
conversing with my young philosopher friend who, 
about to retire for the night, had set his candle on 
the stand for a moment’s further talk, when a 
moth circled about the light, carted into it, fell 
scorched upon the stand, fluttered a moment, and 
died. 

‘* His expedition of discovery was a short one,”’ 
remarked my friend; ‘* Yet I am not certain,’’ he 
added, reflectively, ‘‘ that he didn’t gain a mo- 
mentary insight into philosophy that we might 
have without peril, but that very few indeed 
acquire.”’ 


I smiled at the oddity of the idea, but made no 
answer. 


‘©At least,’? he continued, seating himself, 
‘<this episode, ending in the tragic death of our 
little moth friend, has suggested a very rapid re- 
view of one branch of my philosophic studies of 
years ago. He was certainly, for an instant,’’ he 
added, smiling, ‘‘in a position to observe the 
flame of the candle from an interior point of view, 
and I venture to say if he had his eyes about him, 
like the philosopher I take him to have been, he 
found a marked difference in appearance between 
the inner and the outer flame. 

** As we look at this candle beside us, we ob- 
serve that the flame is cone-shaped ; that the upper 
and much the greater part is yellow, the lower of 
a purplish violet color; but we do not notice, what 
our moth must have discovered, that there are 
three cones of flame instead of one, of different 
colors, and that the inner cone is hollow. Now, 
looking outward from this inner hollow cone, he 
doubtless observed that the next was more lumin- 
ous, and beyond this the outer veil, very thin 
indeed, of a bluish yellow hue, the blue being 
most plainly seen at the bottom. 

** As we look at it from the outside we observe 








modifying influence of the colors of each. Our 
moth may also have made the discovery that the 
inner cone is comparatively cool, that is, at a 
temperature below redness; therefore not in a 
state of a perfect combustion ; that it is, in fact, a 
chamber in which gaseous matter and vapor pro- 
duced by the decomposition of the tallow is stored, 
while the next or second cone is in a more perfect 
state of combustion, as is also the outer one. 

‘*So much the suddenly terminated observation 
of our moth may have taught him. His curiosity 
regarding the candle was laudable, and had he 
been less impatient to reach final conclusions, and 
given a little more time to preliminary study of 
the subject, he might have acquired knowledge 
quite as satisfactory and have lived in the enjoy- 
ment of it. There is something beyond the 
appearance of the flame that doubtless excited in- 
quiry in the mind of the moth, and it would be 
strange if like inquiries did not suggest them- 
selves to us, inquiries as to the nature and cause of 
the flame. 

‘It is perhaps a singular manner of stating it to 
say that this flame is a laboratory of itself, in 
which the work of chemical change is ceaselessly 
progressing. Yet such is the fact. 

‘* The processes going on within it are almost 
identical with those we see at the gas-works, and 
the results are alike. The flame of the candle 
and the gas-jet are almost identical. Coal-gas is 
carbureted hydrogen, that is, carbon and hydro- 
gen, and is, as you know, driven off from coal by 
heat. The gas generated by the heat of the flame 
of the candle is likewise hydrogen gas, and is ex- 
ceedingly inflammable. Its flame is blue and 
almost imperceptible, but its heat is intense. The 
lower part of the flame, you will observe, is very 
blue and affords very little light. This appear- 
ance is due to the fact of its being overladen with 
hydrogen. 

**If you will again observe closely, you will 
see floating in the most luminous part, very minute 
particles of matter, like extremely fine grains of 
dust, and that they are rapidly consumed by the 
flame. These are solid particles of carbon, and 
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though extremely minute, they act as radiating 
points. It is on the presence of these points that 
the brightness of the flame mainly depends. 

‘* At the instant our moth was exploring the in- 
terior of the flame, you noticed a considerable 
puff of smoke ascend from the candle. This was 
unconsumed particles of carbon. The entrance 
of the moth into the flame at once cooled it, and 
cut off the upper part from that below, thus pre- 
venting perfect combustion of those minute par- 


ticles which consequently ascended in the form of | 


smoke. 


‘We observe then that the flame of the candle is 
the result of the consumption of hydrogen gas and 
carbon precisely as in the case of the gas jet. 

‘‘ There is an outside agency, without which 
combustion could not go on for a moment. There 
must be a constant supply of fresh air, or rather 
the oxygen of the atmosphere must be in contact 
with the hydrogen and carbon of the candle. 
This contact, or more properly combination, is 
productive of still other chemical changes. 

‘‘ The union of the carbon and oxygen in com- 


bustion produces a gas called carbonic acid, which | 
if not allowed to pass off, will rapidly extinguish | 


flame. 

‘‘If I apply an extinguisher to this candle, it 
ceases to burn almost instantly, for I limit the 
supply of oxygen necessary to combustion, and 
retain around the flame the carbonic acid gas 
which is generated ; either cause is sufficient to 
extinguish it. 

‘“‘The union of the hydrogen and oxygen in 


(which is hydrogen and oxygen combined) in 
small quantity. 

‘¢ Let me pass a cool glass over the flame, and I 
observe, not only the unconsumed particles of 


| same agency—heat. 


| hardly touch through fear of soiling our hands, 


combustion produces a watery vapor or water | claims brotherhood with the most delicate wax- 


| which I am speaking, which the cool surface of 
| the glass has condensed. 

“You will notice, too, that the more rapid the 
union of the oxygen of the air with the hydrogen 
the more rapid the combustion. Let me blow the 
flame with considerable force, thus increasing the 

| supply of oxygen, and this will be perceived in a 
| very marked degree. I blow with increased force 
| and the flame is extinguished. The current of air 
| from my mouth separated the flame from the wick. 
Having nothing to support it, of course it went 
| out. If.no time is lost, you may, perhaps, be able 
to relight it by a flame placed at a little distance 
| above it. When I was a child, we used to say the 
| flames followed the smoke down. In fact the heat 
| remaining still evolves a very limited supply of 
| hydrogen gas. This being extremely light rises, 
| and the flame applied above the candle, follows it 
| down to the wick and relights it. 

| «© In stating the nature of the flame, I have more 

than half defined its cause. 
| ‘The candle is the reservoir from which the 
supply of hydrogen and carbon is drawn. It then 
| must be composed of the same elements. The 
| warmth of the flame melts the tallow of the candle 
| which is conducted through the wick to the flame 
| by capillary attraction. The heat of the flame 
| decomposes the tallow, and releases the elements 
to supply itself. 
‘¢ The coal from which our gas is made, possesses 
| the same elements, and its gas is evolved by the 
So the lump of coal that we 


taper.” 
As my friend arose to say good-night, I could 
not help reflecting on the curious connection be- 


| tween the tragic death of our moth and the train 


carbon on its surface, but the watery vapor, of | of philosophic inquiry which it had started. 





THE sun—it is an emblem of the great Son of | 
Righteousness. The rock—it is an emblem of 
God’s eternity. The withered leaf—it is an em- 
blem of human hope when sin has blighted it. 
The dying year—it speaks as a premonition of 
departing life. The ripe harvest—it is a waving 
parable to teach men that what a man sows that 
shall he also reap, and that rich beyond thought is 
thé final reward of him who sows seed for the har- 
vest of heaven. 


TRUTH will ever be young. Integrity, upright- 
ness, honesty, love, goodness, are all imperish- 
able. ‘No grave can ever entomb these immortal 
principles. They have been in prison, but they 
have been freer than before; those who enshrined 
them in their hearts have been burned at the 
stake, but out of their ashes other witnesses 
have arisen. No sea can drown, no storm can 
wreck, no abyss can swallow up the everlasting 
truth. 
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“Old Town.”—Rev. Edwin B. Raffensperger, in his 
article headed, “ Who Killed the Logan Family ?” published 
in the AMERICAN MONTHLY for September, 1878, says, in 
reference to the home of the father of Captain Cresap, that 
his new place of abode, a few miles above the junction of 
the north and south branches of the Potomac, “ was named by 
him Skipton; but it comes down to our day as Old Town, 
and looks as venerable as Mount Ararat.” 

As every scrap of information, existing either in memory 
or manuscript, concerning the life of the much-injured 
Michael Cresap, is the common property of his countrymen, 


and should be preserved on some durable page of history, it | 


is proper, and may be interesting to Mr. Raffensperger and 
your great number of intelligent readers, to furnish you with 
an extract from the manuscript journal of a prominent citizen 
of Maryland, who wrote therein a voluminous account of his 
extensive travels in the Alleghany Mountains in the year 
1816, visiting Old Town, the home of the Cresaps, in the 
summer of that cold year. In describing his route from 
Hancock to Cumberland, in the State of Maryland, he gives 
an interesting description of the scenery around Old Town 
and the junction of the north and south branches of the 
Potomac, 

On the 18th of June he makes the following entry in his 
journal; “ In Hancock there are a good many frame houses, 
painted, and look tolerably well. There are three or four 
stores and as many taverns; thence, one mile on the Cum- 
berland road to the top of the hill. I look back on the new 


little town, with the view of the majestic river ploughing | 


through the rocks and mountains for a couple of miles, and 
the fertile river-bottoms, with the surrounding mountains, 
affording a handsome, alluring, and romantic prospect; 
thence, from the top of the hill, three miles through but a 
passable hill-country. If it had farming and plaster, it would 
do very well; to where the oldand the new Cumberland roads 
fork, thence, eight miles on the old Cumberland road 
through the dreariest, roughest, mountainous country, my 
eyes have ever seen. There is not room sufficient for a 
single farm, nor ground enough to put one on ; -for’a succes- 
sion of mountains are on the right and left, and as one would 
disappear in the rear, two or three in lieu thereof would 
appear in front, covered with rocks, scrub pines, and jack- 
oaks of the meanest grade. Now and then a miserable 
hovel of a house appears, and the inhabitants are well adapted 
to the country they live in; to Sideling Hill Creek, Alle- 
ghany county, Maryland. This would have been a noble 
asylum when the British were bombarding Baltimore, and a 
noble asylum it must have been to the Indians in the time of 
Braddock’s War; too much so, indeed, I fear; thence, three 
miles to Fifteen Mile Creek, where I fed for eighteen and 
three-quarter cents; thence, fifteen miles through just such a 
miserable country as just described, if not a little more mis- 
erable; the Potomac, once and a while appearing, afforded 
a little comfort to the eye for a moment; to Oliver Crom- 
well’s mill, who was not the Oliver Cromwell we read of in 





| River, and sometimes a little in the scrub hills. 


| several merchant mills. 





history; thence, two miles up and on the margin of th 
river, on a handsome flat; a nice bottom on the right, but 
narrow and directly reaching into the dreary pines. Imme- 
diately on the left of the river are the horrid mountains of 
Hampshire County, Virginia; their bald heads piercing the 
skies ; to where the south branch and the north branch of the 
Potomac come together and flow on to the sea. This junc- 
tion forms a body of dead, still water in the river for half a 
mile; thence, three miles through a nice bottom to O// 
Town. This bottom also relieves the eye for a short dis- 
tance. It is now dark, and I put up at the ‘Sign of the 
Deer.’ This little old town is well enough named. It is 
situated on a handsome, level, flat, long-bottomed ground, 
but, oh! the horrid sentinels surrounding the same,” 

Dating June 19th, 1816, the journal continues : 

“ My bill in Old Town was $1.91; thence fifteen miles up 
a narrow valley, sometimes along the margin of the Potomac 
This nar- 
row valley with a small portion of the adjacent hills, with the 


| aid of plaster, as it is well adapted to it, and good farming 


(but alas! there are no farmers here), would make a delight- 


| ful farm fifteen miles long; to Cumberland, formerly Fort 


Cumberland, where I put up at the sign of the Spread Eagle. 
The town of Cumberland is a handsome little place, with 
many good brick buildings in the same. It is situated on the 
north branch of the Potomac River aud Wills Creek; a large 
stream of water runs through the town, emptying itself into 
the Potomac, affording an opportunity for the erection of 
One large brick mill looks well, 
and is quite an acquisition to the place. The town is 
bounded in the front by spurs of the Alleghany Mountains; 


| on the rear, the right and the left, by the little Bulldog 
| Mountains, the whole affording, when on the neighboring 
| hills, a pleasant, lively, romantic appeaiance, for there is no 
| scarcity of romantics in this part of the world. 
| handsome bridge, hung upon chains, which carries you over 


There is a 


Wills Creek into the other part of the town, directly ascend- 
ing the hill after crossing the bridge. Ona high, yes, very 
high eminence, stand the ruins of old Fort Cumberland, 
which takes the mind back to Braddock’s War. It has full 
command of the river down the same and up for about a half 
amile. The river here makes a very quick, short bend in 
the form of a horse-shoe. The fort standing directly outside 
of the shoe at the toe of the same, gives command on both 
sides of the shoe, or otherwise up and down the river. 
Directly opposite this fort, over the river, is Hampshire 
County, Virginia. Within the shoe, or within the bend of 
the river, on a high eminence, was erected another fort, 
which had good command of the river up and down. 
Where this fort stood, now stands a large and spacious brick 
dwelling.” 

Here ends the journalist’s description of some parts of the 
country marked by the footprints of Cresap and Braddock. 
In another part of his journal, he describes Braddock’s road 
beyond Cumberland in a very particular manner, 
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Not far from Baltimore, just where the old Frederick road 
crosses the Patapsco River, and the main stem of the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad, stands a venerable swamp oak, 
which no doubt was something more than “a sprouted 
acorn” when Columbus discovered America. On his march 
to Boston in 1775, Cresap, with his company of hardy back- 
woodsmen, encamped near this tree, and to its bark fastened 


Now, leaving all but the first turkey out of the question, 
what was it that arrested her? It is possible that all but the 
first were actuated by imitation when they first paused on 
their way; but the whole eight or ten turkeys fell at once 


| into a semicircle around the reptile, and the action of all was 


a target for the trial of his marksmen. Scars made by their | 
rifle ®alls are still visible in the bark; and if examination 


were made, the balls themselves, after more than an hundred 
years burial, might be found in the body of this tall monarch 


precisely alike, and like the first. 

Was it terror that caused them to halt? Did the reptile 
magnetize the first one, and was it a case of fascination ? 
Are fascination and magnetism identical, and are they a 


| paralysis of the nervous system, for the time being, from 


of the forest. He arrived at and encamped before this tree | 


on the third day of his march from home at Old Town, a 
distance more than one hundred miles, stopping some time 
for review at Frederick. From Old Town to Fredericktown, 
his line of march was principally along the road of Brad- 
dock, who marched in a contrary direction toward the 
bloody field of his surprise and defeat at the Great Meadows. 
Braddock marched through Montgomery County, Maryland, 
encamping within the present limits of Rockville, and 
crossed the Monocacy River at the ancient ford of the “ Old 
Furnace,” near the southwestern boundary of the great 
“Sugar Loaf Mountain.” Some traditional accounts have 
it that he crossed above, others below this ford; but these 
are not probable on account of the deep water below and the 
impenetrable mountains above it. W. T. R. SAFFELL. 


Was it Animal Magnetism ?—I had at one time a 
fine flock of white turkeys, which were always shy, though 
much petted by the family because of their great beauty. 
There was a covered gallery between the dining-room and 
kitchen, with broad folding-doors at each end, in which we 
were in the habit of sitting to read, sew, as women will, and 
where was a cradle for the baby. Our turkeys would some- 
times stalk rapidly through this gallery as a sort of short cut 
on their way to the poultry-yard. 

One day I was sitting here, the baby in the cradle asleep, 
when in strutted a tall hen-turkey, and instead of hurrying 
through as was the habit, she stopped in front of the cradle, 
stretched out her long neck and began a sort of guttural cry, 
and stood motionless. Presently another and another en- 
tered, and were each transtixed in the same way. I arose 
and approached them, but not one stirred aside, as was their 
habit when any one came near them. I noticed their eyes 
all had a strained, unnatural look, their wings drooped, as if 





whatever cause? A remarkable degree of mental action, 
imagination, and observation were evolved in this case. 

I have before me a natural drum, the withered vertebrze 
of a rattlesnake, which was killed by a neighbor of mine, a 
woman of some skill in handling a rifle, which may further 
illustrate the subject. Her house was built in the side of a 
hill, making it one story in the rear, and two in the front, 
where was an open area, free for the poultry of the farm- 
house, and covered with low grass, plantain, etc.; a sunny 
spot, sheltered from the cold of the north winds by a woody 


| hill, whose trees quite embowered the cottage. 


One day she was attracted to the window by a low plaint 


| from her poultry, whieh seemed to be all hurrying in one 





relaxed, they all kept their necks craned out in a stiff, con- | 


strained manner. 


At first I thought of the sleeping child, but they were used | 


to it and never took notice of its presence. Looking in the 
direction of their eyes I beheld a large snake of the adder 
kind, with its body partially coiled, head erect, and tongue 


oscillating, while to me its color, ordinarily of a dirty black, | 
with orange rosettes, seemed remarkably brilliant. The | 


creature was in high excitement of some kind. 
No sooner did I move the cradle, than its whole aspect 


aside to escape. The turkeys all jumped into the air with a 
ridiculous antic of delight, and ran or rather flew out of the 
place. 


direction. Looking down she saw them ranging in a semi- 
circle, with all their heads bent in one direction. There were 
at least twenty or thirty silly creatures all looking the same 
way, and intent upon the same object. Leaning from the 
window, she beheld a monstrous rattlesnake coiled in a pile, 
with tail vibrating in a soft, gentle motion, which just stirred 
the music of the rattles, and the head keeping time ; tongue 
red and quivering, and the motion of the neck swaying from 
side to side, sweeping in the whole array of stupefied 
chickendom. 

Watching all this some time, with no change on the part 
of snake or poultry, she went to the back of the house, took 
down her husband’s rifle, and fired at the head of the crea- 
ture, killing him at once. The spell was broken, and the 
poultry sprang away with the same ridiculous kind of jump and 
fly I had observed in my turkeys, as if relieved from a spell, 

Now, what brought all these hens and chickens to range 
themselves in this dangerous companionship around this un- 
cannie monster? Was it sympathy? Was it imitation? 
Was the magnetism extended toa distance in its action? 
Why should the snake so long continue his insidious move- 
ment? It was evidently not hunger that actuated him, or 
he would have seized his prey and made his exit. Did he 
enjoy his awe-struck auditory, and was he fond of this dis- 
play of his power ? ELIZABETH OAKES SMITH. 


Old Time Manners in Louisana, from the first news- 
paper published in Joliet, Illinois.—I was lately shown the 
first newspaper published in “ Juliet’? (Joliet), Illinois. It 
bears date Saturday, April 2oth, 1839. In it I find the follow- 
ing: “ The Picayune tells a story of a clergyman in his neigh- 


| borhood who lately read the following announcement after a 
changed, and it was a common, sluggish adder which slunk | 


sermon: ‘I am requested to state that immediately after ser- 
vice this evening, there will bea race just back of the church, 
two mile heats for a purse of $300; two nags entered, and 
some hopes of another J hope you will all be there?” 
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New Serial.—In our next number we will commence 
another exciting and highly interesting story from the pen of 
that.ready and pleasing writer, James Hungerford, Esq., 
which fully equals, if it does not exel, his previous most 
thrilling and absorbing story, ‘‘ Preme et Prome,” published 
in our columns. It is entitled “ Link by Link; or, a Strange 
Series of Developments,” and from the character of the title, 
together with the well-known tact and ability of the author 
displayed in following up the thread of a mystery from its 
inception to the end, while constantly maintaining an absorb- 
ing interest in the developments as made, our readers have 
the promise of a rare and rich treat in store for them, 


“‘ Great misfortunes,” says the historian Merivale, “ re- 
veal the true quality of a people.” At the South in their 
affliction, there have been instances of heroism that cast all 
furnished by the battle-field into the shade. The soldier 
who shows conspicuous bravery in the fight is acting before 
a world of spectators ; his name is published, and everybody 
admires. The doctors and nurses who go to the plague- 
stricken towns have no such stimulus. Who knows their 
names ? None but their friends; and yet these men meet a 
greater danger than that of a forlorn hope in the attack upon 
a strongly fortified place, and where they die in their benev- 
olent and heroic work there is no loud heralding of their 
names, but only the consciousness of brave duty done to 
cheer them in their last hours. Yes, amidst all the terror 
and the suffering; all the woe and death that fill our unwil- 
ling ears, there comes the tale of a history most exalted and 
sublime. Those devoted spirits who in the ranks of the 
Howard Association, with numerous other individual in- 
stances, have fought the yellow fever at the South, willingly 
risking their lives that others may live, are none the less cer- 
tain of receiving an abiding and a lasting fame. Never, 
perhaps, until the Great Book shall be opened, will it be 
known how many fell victims to the destroying disease 
whose progress they labored to arrest. That there are so 
many such noble men and women, and especially in the 
medical profession, is an honor and an encouragement to 
heroism to all men. The physicians who have gone to the 
relief of the infected places, and the nurses sent by the 
Howard Association, are heroes more worthy of honor than 


the world for a motive, while these men have had only the 
safety and comfort of obscure people, and the consciousness 
of brave and noble deeds, which will never become famous. 
Yet “greater love hath no man than this,” say the Scrip- 
tures; “‘that a man lay down his life for his friends.” 


In violent contrast with the heroism of the doctors and 
nurses who remained or went to the relief of the fever- 
stricken communities, was the cowardly fear with which the 
refugees have been treated in many places. It was right 
and proper that every precaution should be taken against the 











spread of the epidemic; but there should be some himanity 
exercised in the means of precaution. A statement is made 
by one lately in the South, ina Philadelphia paper, which 
shows the astonishing cruelty of fear. On the Alabama 
Central road, refugees from the fever-infected districts be- 
yond Jackson were not permitted to come into the towns 
but were kept in quarantine, in some deserted hut for seven 
days, and sometimes with nothing to eat for several days. 
A statement is made that a train on which were ten or twelve 
persons from Memphis, were stopped by the quarantine 
officers of Little Rock about four miles out of town, and the 
whole party put off in a swampy place with no shelter but 
that of an old hut. In this party was a child four months 
old. They remained four days without anything to eat. 
When they appeared at the houses in the neighborhood, 
people would point their guns at them and order them to 
keep away. None of these had the yellow fever. When 
the fever first appeared in Memphis, a young lady from 
Little Rock, who had been visiting there, returned to her 
father’s at Little Rock. In after days it was found out she 
had come from Memphis, and the authorities made her leave 
the town. The country people were afraid to supply the 
refugees with provisions, so that they might almost as well 
have stayed and died of the fever as to fly and starve from 
the inhumanity of cowardly people, who would not meet 
them even for gain in trade. The extremes of heroic cour- 
age and of abject cowardice, were brought out by the pesti- 
lence even more than they are in the ordeal of warfare. 


John Howard, the philanthropist, from whom the Asso- 
ciation whose American branch have done such efficient 
work at the South takes its name, was born at Enfield, in 
England, the 2d of September, 1726. Succeeding, through 
the death of his father, which occurred when young Howard 
was sixteen years of age, to the possession of a handsome 
property, he determined to realize a long-cherished wish, by 
consecrating his life to the alleviation of human misery. Of 
the historic jourrieyings of Howard in pursuance of his bene- 
ficent mission, it is unnecessary to speak at length. Their 
fame is inseparably blended with the history of that period 
dating from their commencement in 1741, to their untimely 


| close in 1790, through the death of this noble benefactor of 
Alexander, or Czesar, or Napoleon, who had the applause of | 


his kind, as a victim of the plague. It is sufficient to re- 


| cord the fact that wherever John Howard bent his steps in 
| the great cause of humanity, the homeless and the captive 


had reason to rejoice, while the sick arose to call him blessed. 
While liberally bestowing his charity, he did not limit his 
sympathy to this branch ; but manifested his zeal by his unre- 
mitting attendance upon those unfortunates who, prostrated 
by the ravages of the plague, were abandoned by their 


| friends. This was notably the case when that terrible pesti- 
| lence raged with such violence in the South of Europe in 


1786-87. During the major part of that period, the philan- 
thropist passed his time in visiting the hospitals and infected 
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districts, ministering to the wants of the sufferers where even 
the physicians refused to follow him. Especially valuable 
was the noble example set by this worthy man to the cause 
of prison and hospital reform in his own country; and the 
present broad philanthropic charities of Great Britain owe a 
mighty debt to the heroic work of Howard. 


A Novel Aquarium.—The lessee of the Newcastle (New 
Hampshire) bridges, Major Urch, has lately had a wonderful 
salt-water aquarium constructed and launched. This museum 
of sea-wonders, which is moored at the south side of the second 
bridge, is twenty-seven feet square, and six feet and six inches 
deep, weighs over two tons, and connects with the bridge by 
a brow twenty-eight feet long and five feet wide, with sub- 
stantial railings, thus making it easy of access at all times. 
A promenade four feet and a half wide runs around the 
aquarium, having substantial railings of ornamental rattan 
work, Tempting easy chairs and stools invite the visitors to 
a seat while viewing what is to be seen within the huge 
tank. Here are sporting more than twenty-five varieties of 
fish, among which are several cod, one of which weighs 
thirty pounds; a sturgeon, four feet long; four huge lampens; 
a deep-sea sculpin, his ugly back covered with growing sea- 
weed and barnacles; a butterfly fish, curious in color and 
form; frost and star-fishes, lobsters, crabs, etc. The propri- 
etor has made contracts with prominent parties to furnish 
him with everything new and novel in the piscine line. The 
sturgeon is said to be very dainty, and persists in eating only 
the dainty sunfish, of which he daily gets a good supply. 
Nettings are so arranged in two sides of the tank that the 
water is constantly flowing in and out, thus keeping it always 
fresh, 


What we Owe to Asia.—We are told that the clock 
which summons us from our bed in the morning was the in- 
vention of the East, as also were clepsydras aud sun-difflls. 
That the prayer for our daily bread, which we have said from 
infancy, first rose from the side of a Syrian mountain. The 
linens and cottons with which we clothe ourselves, though 
they may be very fine, are inferior to those that have been 
made from time immemorial in the looms of India. The 
silk was stolen by some missionaries for our benefit from 
China. We could buy better steel than that with which we 
shave ourselves, in the old city of Damascus, where it was 
first invented. The coffee we expect at breakfast was first 
grown by the Arabians, and the natives of upper India pre- 
pared the sugar with which we sweeten it. The virtues of 
the tea-leaf were first pointed out by the industrious Chinese. 
They also taught us how to make and use the cup and sau- 
cer in which to serve it. Our breakfast tray was lacquered 
in Japan. There is a tradition that leavened bread was first 
made of the waters of the Ganges. The egg that we break 
was laid by a fowl whose ancestors -were first domesticated 
by the Malaccans, unless she may have been—though that 
will not alter the case—a modern Shanghai. If there are 
preserves and fruits on our board, let us remember with 
thankfulness that Persia first gave us the cherry, the peach, 
and the plum. If in any of these pleasant preparations we 
detect the flavor of alcohol, we must remember that that sub- 














stance was first distilled by the Arabians, who set the praise- 
worthy example of abstaining from its use. When we talk 
about coffee and alcohol, we are using Arabic words. The 
Prophet of Mecca enacted laws of restriction in the use of 
intoxicating drinks centuries ago, and what is more to the 
purpose, compelled to this day all Asia and Africa to obey 
them. We gratify our taste for personal ornaments in the 
way the Orientals have taught us, with pearls, rubies, sap- 
phires, diamonds. In public amusements it is the same. 
The most magnificent fireworks are still to be seen in India 
and China; and as regards the pastimes of private life, 
Europe has produced no invention (has America?) that can 
rival the game of chess. Have we any hydraulic construc- 
tion as great as the Chinese Canal, any fortifications as ex- 
tensive as the Chinese Wall, or Artesian wells that can 
approach in depth some of theirs? They also have borings 
for the purpose of obtaining coal-gas more than three thou- 
sand feet deep. Is there “ anything new under the sun ?” 


A unique feature of a collation at the reception by the 
young ladies of a New England seminary recently, was an 
ice-cooler or ice-well, formed by a circular bowl cut in the 
centre of a huge cake of ice, from which water was dipped 
Around the edge of the device was a 


with a silver ladle. 
wreath of roses. 


The Late King of Hanover.—Although the late ex- 
King of Hanover had the grievous affliction of blindness, he 
had also a great consolation in the person of his eldest 
daughter, Princess Frederica. This lady was his constant 
companion, leading him and sketching for him with her kind 
voice all interesting persons and things surrounding them. 
The king would enter a museum or other public place like a 
man with good eyes, and, when on his daughter’s arm, never 
failed to return salutes addressed to him, from whatever 
direction they might come. lt was evident that there was 
some system of telegraphy known to the two, and from long 
habit the king had become so expert that he rarely made a 
mistake. Ata sotreé he was led up to the host or hostess, 
bowed at the right moment, and went through the ceremony 
with all the ease of a man who could see. 


Employment of Children.—The new law in Massachu- 
setts relating to the employment of children went into effect 
July 5th. It provides that no child under /ex years of age 
shall be employed in any manufacturing, mechanical, or 
mercantile establishment, and any parent or guardian who 
permits such employment is liable to a fine not less than 
twenty nor more than fifty dollars; and no child under four- 
teen years shall be thus employed, except during the vaca- 
tions of the public schools, uriless during the year next 
preceding such employment he has attended some public 
or private day-school, at least twenty weeks. Owners or 
overseers of all manufacturing establishments are required 
to keep on file a certificate of the age and place of birth of 
every minor child in their employ, and this certificate must 
state, in case of a minor uhder fourteen years, the amount of 
his or her school attendance during the year next preceding 


such employment. 
é 
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‘‘ Fiat” Money.—We acknowledge our indebtedness to 
the Western contributor who so kindly sent us a specimen of 
the proposed fiat money of the Greenback men, the sub- 
stance of which very largely enters into the complexion of 
the present political status. Upon the back of this specimen 
is endorsed the Platform of the Fiat Money party, which, in 
the main, we believe, sets forth the arguments of its friends 
as fully and understandingly as though written out in an 
essay of an hundred of our pages. We earnestly commend 
our readers to give it a careful reading, and especially those 
that are giving to this fatal heresy—for we can call it nothing 
less— some share of their approbation. 

While drawn as a satire upon the absurdities of the 
measure proposed, it nevertheless forcibly impresses upon us 
the propriety of maintaining a standard of va/ues in such 
medium or mediums as may per se carry with it intrinsic 
value, and that governments, like individuals, should re- 
deem its fafer obligations in such medium, at maturity. 

GREENBACK PLATFORM.—WHEREAS, We are heavily in 
debt, and it is desirable to get rid of our liabilities in the 
cheapest manner possible; and 

WHEREAS, Money has hitherto ignorantly been regarded by 
all civilized nations as an equivalent of value, and gold and 
silver of a specified standard have been considered and held 
to be such equivalent in defiance of all common sense and 
modern enlightenment; and 

WueEreas, The Greenback that saved our country has 
upon its face a promise of redemption in said gold and sil- 
ver, and because of such promise, solely and exclusively, it 
circulates and is accepted and treasured as a medium of ex- 
change, and is now worth 99% cents in gold; and 

WHEREAS, It is proposed by the Government to take up 
and redeem its notes on the first of January, 1879, and give 
the people real money for such notes, and there is no ques- 
tion of its ability to do so, to the extent that may be de- 
manded; and 

WHEREAS, It is desirable to prevent such a consummation, 
which is in accord with the demands of honesty, and honesty 
is a relic of barbarism; and 

WHEREAS, We monopolize the brains of the country, and 
we deem it essential to the prosperity of this nation to have 
a Greenback redeemable in nothing, so that every one will 
be anxious to get rid of it in exchange for something of 
value; and 

WHEREAS, Modern political prostitutes of the Brick Pome- 
roy stripe have discovered that a promise to pay on a sol- 
dier’s Greenback destroyed its value as a circulating medium, 

HENCE IT IS DECREED, That the Government of the United 
States is Omnipotent, and can make money out of nothing. 

That this shinplaster is five dollars of Absolute Money, and 
shall be accepted as such, though it costs only the one- 
thousandth part of a cent; that it shall never be redeemed 
in anything. That no merchant shall dare to question its 
face value, or even insinuate that it is only a piece of paper, 
but that he shall be compelled to give in exchange therefor 
just as much of his goods, wares and merchandise, as “he 
would give for five dollars, worth intrinsically five hundred 
cents, 

The same rule shall apply to every farmer; that is, sup- 
posing his wheat is worth one dollar per bushel, he shall be 
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compelled to take for each bushel one Absolute Dollar, the 
cost and value of which is the one-thousandth part of a cent, 

The crippled soldier, the soldier’s widow and the orphan, 
thongh entitled under the law to a redeemable dollar of 
paper money on their pensions, or a full dollar in gold and 
silver, shall be compelled to accept this irredeemable shin- 
plaster, worth only the one-thousandth part of a cent, or in 
default to do so his pension shall be abolished. 

That the thousands of poor people who have for years been 
investing their savings in Government Bonds, and paid for 
such bonds one hundred cents coin, under the delusion that 
our Government would not go into a Fiat Repudiation 
Scheme, shall now be paid in this absolutely cheap and 
worthless shinplaster money; and as it costs no more to make 
a thousand dollar bill than a one dollar bill, it is decreed, 
that each Government creditor shall receive one bill of the 
denomination representing the sum total of indebtedness— 
there is nothing like economy. 

That gold and silver shall henceforth and forever be ban- 
ished from the United States, and that it shall be a criminal 
offence to own or possess, or countenance this base metal. 

And the Supreme Court of the United States, having de- 
cided at their December Term, 1870-71, that under the 
money power of the Constitution, Congress has no right to 
make anything a legal tender, except gold and silver (and 
that the issue of paper money as a legal tender was only jus- 
tified as a necessity to save the nation in time of war) shall 
be ignominiously executed, and their bodies shall be quar- 
tered, and the quarters distributed equitably, north, south, 
east, and west, to receive the execration due to their dead 
carcasses. 

And if it should be found that the Constitution itself can- 
not be construed in any other way, then it is decreed that it 
shall be taken from the archives at Washington, brought out 
West, and in the presence of an outraged populace, the 
obgoxious document shall be publicly burned. 

We must have wealth, and hence it is necessary to have 
plenty of printing-presses, and if there are not enough in the 
United States, it is decreed that one million more presses be 
imported. 

Any one doubting the propositions above set forth, shall 
be deemed guilty of felony, and shall suffer banishment 
from this Glorious Republic for the term of his natural life, 
and shall be compelled to abide with the barbarians of 
Europe, who have for ages ignorantly believed that gold and 
silver was the recognized money of the world, 

Blessed be this shinplaster, and blessed be the inventor, 
Brick Pomeroy ; and blessed be the printing-presses, for by 
them we can all become rich without work. 


The latest theory for the insanity of the Empress Carlotta 
is, that she was poisoned while in Mexico, where there is an 
herb called e/ Palo de Leeche, which if mixed with food and 
eaten, produces softening of the brain. 
Mexico that this herb was administered to the Empress by a 
Mexican lady in whom she reposed entire confidence, and on 
whom she lavished numerous favors. 


It is asserted in 


American inventions have taken eight out of the eleven 
prizes offered by the French Agricultural Society for excep- 
tional merit in agricultural machinery in recent field trials. 
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Marrying off a Daughter. By Ilenry GREVILLE, Author 
of * Sonia,” “ Saveli’s Expiation,” ete Translated from 
the French by MARY NEAL SdERWOOD. Philadelphia: 
T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 

Henry Greville has taken a high rank as a writer of fic- 
tion, and is regarded with great favor by foreign reviewers. 
There is about her writings a freshness and truthfulness to 
nature, which marks her as a woman of great genius. Her 
“ Marrying off a Daughter” is one of her best efforts, and 
the high order of culture and scholarship displayed in its 
pages speak volumes in praise of her skill and ability as a 
writer. 


A Quiet Life. A Love Story. By Mrs. FRANCEs 
Hopcson Burnett, Author of “ That Lass O Lowries,” 
etc. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 

The characters of Mrs. Burnett’s last novel are wonder- 
fully lifelike, are admirably pictured, and imbued with the 
same freshness, tenderness, and power which characterized 
her ** Kathleen,” “ Theo,” and ‘ Miss Crespigny.” It is a 
pretty, innocent love story, told with great power and skill, 
is pure in refinement and action, while the plot is sustained 
with absorbing interest throughout. As a charming and en- 
tertaining romance, it contrasts favorably with any as yet 
written by this favorite author. 


Ambiguity of English Words.—The English language 
is an exceedingly difficult one for foreigners to learn, be- 
cause it contains many words which have more than one 
meaning. This ambiguity is well illustrated by the remark 
of an editor in his financial article, that “* Money is close, but 
not c/ose enough to reach.” 

A foreigner would need to be well acquainted with the 
language in order to appreciate such a sentence as this: “It 
makes a great difference in a man’s life whether g/asses are 
used over or under the nose.” The word glass is very per- 
plexing to foreigners, as an irritated Frenchman once ex- 
pounded to his English friends, who saw more reason for 
laughing ‘at his confusion than for changing the language. 

“Why have you so many meanings to your word glass ?” 
he asked. “I call fora glass, and the servant brings me a 
mirror: no, not that, I say.” Oh!” he says; “you mean 
a tumbler.” ‘* While he is gone, I turn to the dictionary 
and read: ‘ Tumbler; one who tumbles ;’ I no want that; 
‘part of alock;’ not that; ‘a variety of a pigeon ;’ not that; 
the servant comes back with a drinking-glass : that is what I 
want; but why don’t you say goblets, and stick to it? Next 
time I ask for a g/ass I will tell him I no want a spy-glass, 
spectacles, or a barometer. I do not want to glaze or to re- 
flect as in a mirror; I want a goblet, what you call a 
tumbler.” 

Foreigners, and Englishmen too, are frequently bothered 
by shail and will. Very few, even of those who speak Eng- 
lish from childhood, use these words correctly. An amusing 
illustration of their wrong use was that of the Frenchman, 








who, having fell into the river, cried out, “I will drown; no 
one shall help me.” And he did. 

“‘ Hanging” would seem to be a very definite word, espe- 
cially to those about to undergo the process; but unless a 
common use of the word was considered, you would mar the 
wit of the Western paper, which stated that “there are sev- 
eral horse-thieves hanging around here.” 


A Rare Old Bible.—Eliot’s Indian Bible of 1663 isa 
treasure for which the bibliophile would gladly exchange 
every bauble to be found in the hands of all the antiquaries 
of the earth, A New York 7Zimes correspondent has seen 
one which he believes to be unique, It has a rubricated 
title-page, and is in an excellent state of preservation, al- 
though it bears plainest evidence, in the worn and fusty 
condition of the corners of its pages, that it has been at some 
time very closely conned, or, at any rate, very frequently 
handled. This old treasure was given to one of the Proprie- 
tors about one hundred and fifty years ago by the last full- 
blooded Indian missionary on Long Island, and is highly 
prized by the present owner. This gentleman values it, of 
course, as an heirloom. He knew nothing of its money value 
until he received an offer of one thousand dollars gold for it 
from a book collector. It would taxe a great many times that 
amount to,buy it now. The existence of this rare treasure 
was first made known to the public in 1869. Of the ordi- 
nary edition of 1663 but twenty-six copies are known to 
exist in this country. These belong to the American Philo- 
sophical Society, Philadelphia; the American Antiquarian 
Society, Worcester ; the Boston Athenzeum; Brown Univer- 
sity; Harvard University; the Massachusetts Historical So- 
ciety; the New York Historical Society; Bowdoin College ; 
the Prince Library, Boston; the library of the Congregational 
Church, Newport; the library of Congress; the Long Island 
Historical Society; the Loganian Library, Philadelphia ; 
John Carter Brown, Providence; Mrs. George Livermore, 
Cambridge; William Henzies, New York; William Everett, 
Cambridge, and Thomas W. Field, Brooklyn (unless the 
book was disposed of at the sale of his library, a few years 
since). All the above-named corporations and individuals 
own one each, but Hon. Henry C. Murphy, of Brooklyn, 
owns two copies; George Brinley, of Hartford, three, and 
James Lennox, of New York, two. It is an odd coincidence 
that there are just twenty-six copies of the edition of 1685 in 
this country. They are distributed very nearly as are those 
of 1663. Whenever a copy of another edition is exposed for 
sale the bibliomaniacs of the two continents make a rush for 
it, and lucky is the purchaser who can take it away for less 
than several times its weight in gold. 


An Art College for Women in Rome.—Under the 
special patronage of the English embassador, Lady Paget, 
Lady Marian Alford, Lady Eastlake and others, as a special 
encouragement and protection, a shelter to worthy women 
of high art purposes, has been established in ancient Rome. 
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The theory is to admit e fension all female artists at prices 
barely sufficient to make the institution self-supporting. It 
is to be under the care of a lady superintendent, and able in- 
struction is to be afforded to any who may desire it. Profes- 
sor Cummarairo, of St. Luke’s Academy, is at present the 
able art-director in this college. It has wisely been said 


that our American women of wealth should most heartily 
codperate with their English cousins in pushing this enter- 
prise to a point of self-support and achieved success. 


Tom Moore was on a visit to a distinguished literary 
friend, at the time a resident in France, and while there he 
wrote a short poem. One day while the guest was engaged 
in his literary labor, the two took a stroll into an adjacent 
wood, and his host soon perceived that his companion was 
given up to his own thoughts; he was silent and abstracted, 
noticing neither his friend and entertainer, nor the surround- 
ing beauties of the landscape. By-and-by he began to gnaw 
the finger-tips of his glove, pulling and twitching spasmodi- 
cally, and when this had gone on for a long time, his friend 
ventured to ask him what was the trouble. “TI’ll tell you,” 
said Moore. ‘I have left at home, upon my table, a poem 
in which is a word I do not like. The line is perfect save 
that one word; and that word is perfect save its inflection. 
Thus it is: and he repeated the line, and asked his 
friend if he could help him. It was a delicate point. The 
friend saw the need, saw where and how the present word 
jarred just the slightest possible bit upon the exquisite har- 
mony of the cadence; but he could not supply the want. 
The twain cudgelled their brains until they rgached the 
house on their return without avail. The rest of the day 
was spent as usual, as was the evening, save that ever and 
anon Moore would sink into silent fits in pursuit of the 
absent word. And so came on the night, and the poet went 
to bed in a deep study. 

The following morning was bright and beautiful, and 
Moore came down from his chamber with a bounding step, 
with a scrap of paper in his hand and a glorious light in his 
genial countenance. The word had come to him! He had 
awoke during the night, and the kind genius of inspiration 
had visited his pillow, and he had got up and torn a scrap 
from his note-book, and at the window, by the light of the 
moon, had made the thought secure. ‘ There,” said he, 
when he had incorporated it into the text, ‘there it is, only 
a simple, single word, a word as common as a, b, c, and yet 
it cost me twelve hours of unflagging labor to find it, and put 
it where it is; who could believe it?” And Tom Moore is 
not the only man who has spent long and weary hours in 
pursuit of just the right word for a given place; and he is 
sure of this, when the composition is complete, that very 
portion which has cost the most labor will appear by far the 
most simple and commonplace. 


A Poet’s Prank.—Thomas Campbell, the celebrated 
author of the “ Pleasures of Hope,’’ was naturally of a 
serious temperament. Occasionally, however, his solemnity 
relaxed, and he gave himself up to a little fun. There was 
a respectable apothecary residing in Glasgow, by the name 
of Fife, who had over his door, printed in large letters, 
“Ears pierced by A. FIFE,” meaning the operation to 





which young ladies submitted in having their ears punctured 
for rings. Mr. Fife’s next door neighbor was a spirit dealer, 
by the name of Drum. Campbell, in company with his 
brother Daniel and a third party, got a long, thin deal board, 
and painted on it in capitals: 


“ THE SPIRIT-STIRRING DRUM—THE EAR-PIERCING FIFE.” 


This they nailed one night over the contiguous door, much 
to the annoyance of Drum and Fife, but greatly to the 
amusement of everybody else in Glasgow, 


Brevity of Speech.—The citizens of Sparta hated talk- 
ing, and they refused to write books, because they said books 
were nothing but long talks written down. The despatch of 
Cesar, “ Veni, vidi, vici,’ has become a proverb, Henry 
the Fourth once began and. concluded a whole speech to his 
army thus: “ You are Frenchmen; Iam your commander ; 
there is the enemy.” The Hungarian general, Bem, is said 
to have recorded a victory in these words: “ Bem, Bam, 
Baum; namely, Bem has taken Baum. But the palm we 
think belongs to Sir Charles Napier, who, after the capture 
of Scinde, wrote to Lord Ellenborough the single word 
“ Peccavi .”’ I have Scinde. 


America’s Oldest Poet.—The venerable Richard Henry 
Dana, now ia his ninety-first year, is the last survivor of 
that poetic brotherhood whose verses were familiar fifty years 
ago. Sprague, Pierpont, Percival, etc., who were contem- 
poraries, have passed beyond the border land. Mr. Dana is 
in the city of New York but will probably visit his summer 
residence ere this paragraph is read. He enjoys a fair 
measure of health for one so advanced in years. His mental 
faculties are excellent, and he is able to read without glasses. 
The illness and death of Mr. Bryant (to whom he alludes as 
the last of his old friends) has occupied his thoughts of late, 
as their relations have been intimate for more than half a 
century. 


The Finnish language has the peculiarity of being without 
prepositions; to remedy which defect the cases of the nouns 
are varied to the number of sixteen. 


The following are some of the quaint titles of books pub- 
lished in Cromwell’s time: “A Most Delectabfe, Sweet, 
Perfumed Nosegay fér God’s Saints to Smell At; “The 
Snuffers of Divine Love;” ‘“ Hooks and Eyes for Believers’ 
Breeches ;” “ High-heeled Shoes for Dwarfs in Holliness;” 
“ A Shot Aimed at the Devil’s Headquarters.” 


Edison said to a Chicago reporter who asked him if he 
had ever been in the Western metropolis before: “‘ Yes; I 
was here thirteen years ago. I had a linen duster, two 
dollars and a half, and a railroad pass. I was not inter- 
viewed then.” 


To understand Japanese art is a formidable task. There 
are hundreds of recondite rules to be followed, and the whole 
history and practice of this singular nation to be mastered. 
For instance the Japanese artists recognize a hundred phases 
of the plum blossom. 
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Edison, the inventor, was born at Milan, Ohio, in 1847. | 
His only schooling was received from his mother, a finely | 
educated teacher of Scotch parentage, but Massachusetts | 
birth. He set out in life as a newsboy on the railroad, 
printed a little paper on the cars, and devoured all the books 
he could get hold of. Happening to save the life of a 
station-master’s child, the grateful father taught him tele- 
graphy at nigats, in which he rapidly worked up to one of the 
best positions in the country. As a newsboy he began his 
chemical experiments in a rough way in the cars; and ever 
after, wherever engaged, his laboratory and workshop re- 
ceived the chief share of his thought. While at Boston he | 
invented the duplex telegraph in 1870. At New York, soon 
after, his improvements in the gold indicator launched him 
fairly out into success. Since then he has taken out one 
hundred and fifty patents, several of them—the quadruplex 
telegraph, the electric pen, the carbon telephone or micro- | 
phone, the phonograph, and the tassimeter—sufficiently re- 
markable. Professor Edison is said to be very boyish in | 
appearance, careless in dress, simple and unostentatious in | 
manners, and an incessant worker, taking neither food nor 
sleep when the fever of a great invention is upon him. 


An Attempt to Make it Rain.—A gentleman who 
resides near Boydton, Virginia, has aspired to.a new science | 
—that of controlling the clouds in order to cause it to rain at 
will. With the view of attaining this end he built a “ rain 
tower,” which novel structure is said to be thirty feet in 
diameter at the base, which size it retains to the height of 
forty feet. To this height it contains four flues, each seven 
feet in diameter. The number of flues is then reduced to 
two, which run up twenty feet higher, the top of the struc- 
ture reaching an altitude of sixty feet. The whole concern 
was erected at a cost of about $1,000. The modus operandi 
of causing rain to fall is as follows: The flues are filled with | 
dry pine wood, which is set on fire, and which is kept up 
until the desired effect is produced on the elements. His 
theory is, that the great heat produced in the air above the 
“tower” will cause the clouds to concentrate over it, when 
plenty of rain will fall in that vicinity. The originator of 
this novel idea is said to be a firm believer in the practicabil- 
ity and utility of his invention, notwithstanding the fact that 
after repeated trials, during which he consumed hundreds of 
cords of wood, his tower failed to produce the desired effect 


| out of which they have come exhausted and enfeebled. 





on the unpropitious heavens, he having been a great sufferer 
from drought during the entire spring and summer. 


and forlorn; every task is a burden; they have no zest in 
life, and little hope in the future. These unhappy people 


| get little or no relief from physicians, but are rather made 


worse by the tonics which are too often prescribed, and 
which leave the vital forces at a lower range, after the tem- 
porary stimulation has subsided. The seashore and the 


| mountains afford but a passing relief. 


Among business and professional men this state of low 
vitality is too often induced by excessive and prolonged work, 
and by the confinement and anxieties which exhaust and de- 


| press both body and mind. 


Another class suffering from depressed vital action is that 
of the weary convalescents, who have had a long, or it may 
be a brief, encounter with some acute disease, in which they 
have barely won in the struggle between life and death, and 
A 
large majority of these never get back the health they had 


| before, although still in the prime of life. 


In nearly all these cases medi¢ine is resorted to in vain, 
though large numbers in their search for relief and cure try 
‘many physicians,” while others spend “all their living ;” 


| for something more than medicine is needed,—this is a new 


force at the centre of life. If the mainspring of a watch be 


| too weak to drive the movement with energy, the whole 
| machinery drops out of order, and all efforts at repair become 


useless, 

An agent that can restore this vital activity, must in the 
very nature of things, give back health to the suffering in- 
valid, It must act as a new and stronger mainspring would 
act on the machinery of the watch. That such an agent 
has been discovered, judging from the numerous testimo- 
nials presented by many of the leading men in America, re- 
mains no longer a matter of doubt. It is to be found in what 
is known as COMPOUND OXYGEN, and to which we have 
previously referred in these columns. It acts directly on the 
great nervous centres, rendering them more efficient, vigor- 
ous and active, and capable of generating more and more of 
the vital forces, which are life and health. The cures which 
have followed the treatment of diseases by this new agent 
during the past ten years, seem often more like miracles than 
cases of natural healing and restoration. 


When Professor Bell brought out the telephone at the 
Centennial, Mr. Edison, who had all but succeeded with an 
instrument, at once turned his attention in another direction— 


| to find a substance that would be elastic, as it were, to. the 


| passage of electricity; that is, whose conducting power should 


A Revitalizing Agent.—The number of people who are 
“neither sick nor well,” as the saying is, make up a large 


proportion of nearly every community. If you ask what ails 
them, you get no clear answer; for they do not know them- 
selves, They are not sick enough to be classed with inva- 
lids, and yet they are not well enough to enjoy life nor to do 
any physical or mental work without a wearisome and ex- | 
hausting effort. For, most of the time they feel miserable 


vary with the pressure. He tried all the chemicals in his 


| laboratory, some two thousand in number, without success, 


when an attendant brought him asmoked lamp-chimney. The 
lampblack was scraped off and pressed into a cake between 
two metal plates, and the discovery was made! This “ car- 
bon button,” as it is called, forms a conductor intensely 
sensitive to pressure. When placed in the telephone circuit, 
the pressure of the sound waves impinging against it, in- 
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creases its conducting power, and consequently the strength 
of the vibrations and intensity of sound at the receiving end. 
In other words, this carbon button corresponds in the tele- 
phone circuit to the relay in the telegraph. This instrument 
constitutes Edison’s Carbon Telephone, or the A/icrophone, 
rendering audible the faintest sounds, like the failing of a 
feather, or the step of a fly. Professor Hughes, who claims 
an independent invention (though Edison insists that he 
stole the principle from him), uses pieces of mercurized car- 
bon instead of the carbon button. When this carbon button, 
in a galvanic current, is pressed upon by a strip of vulcanite 
or platinum, any expansion of the latter by heat, causing 
an increased pressure on the carbon, increases its conduct- 
ivity and deflects the needle of the delicate Thompson gal- 
vanometer. This latest of his remarkable inventions Professor 
Edison calls the Zussimeter, and it is by far the most sensi- 
tive indicator of heat or pressure yet invented, A red-hot 
iron, a few inches from the ordinary thermopile now in use, 
deflects the galvanometer needle one degree, while the heat 
of the hand four feet from the tassimeter will swing the same 
needle six degrees. A lighted match or cigar at the distance 
of several feet rapidly affects the instrument. It has recorded 
the pressure of two millionths of an inch, and instantly indi- 
cates the weight of the gnat, whose footfalls the microphone 
renders audible. An important use of this new instrument 
is suggested in warning vessels in advance of an approaching 
iceberg by indicating the cooling of the water. The tassi- 
meter was used in the late observations in Wyoming on the 
eclipse to ascertain the heat of the sun’s corona, It obsti- 
nately refused to work till the last moment of the eclipse, 
when the dejected inventor was overjoyed at getting a perfect 
action, indicating the heat to be about fifteen times that of 
of the star Arcturus, observed the night before. 


Chinese Carving.—There is at Virginia City, Nevada, a 
magnificent specimen of Chinese carving in ivory. The 
piece of carving is about sixteen inches in height, and is 
elaborate almost beyond description or comprehension. At 
the base are several human figures, and the figure of a horse 
some three inches in height, all carefully and artistically 
wrought, while at the distance of about ten inches above is 
seen a ball about four inches in diameter, in the surface of 
which are hundreds of human figures, standing or reclining 
in niches, most wonderful in the elaborateness and delicacy 
of the carvings surrounding them. Inside of this ball are no 
less than twenty-one other balls or hollow spheres, each as 
delicately and beautifully wrought as the first or outer shell. 
All these spheres may be turned and moved about in such a 
way that the figures carved on them may be seen. Above 
this nest of spheres are a number of human figures, all bearing 
the Chinese “‘ human face divine,” which figures are of about 
the same size as those at the base, 


Coloring Matter of Birds’ Plumage.—Professor 
Church has made a curious communication to the London 
Chemical Society about the coloring matter of birds’ plum- 
age. A certain bird known as the Cape Lory has upon its 


pinion-feathers some crimson spots popularly supposed to be 
Mr. Church has extracted the dye from these 
and analyzed it; and strangely enough, finds that it contains 


blood stains. 





the metal copper, in some organic form of combination. No 
other parts of the feathers besides the red stains gave any 
trace of the metal. Only a grain and a half of the pigment 
is procurable from a single bird at the cost of half a guinea ; 
so that there is not much fear of the poor bird being hunted 
for the riches it will yield. Perhaps, however, some other 
denizen of the air carries more precious gifts upon its wings. 
With the foregoing facts before us may we not expect that as 
we now get the pearl from the oyster, we shall some day 
obtain its setting from the golden plumage of a bird ? 


According to Sir William Gull, Queen Victoria’s physi- 
cian, and of course eminent in his profession, it is better, in 
case of fatigue from overwork, to eat raisins than to resort to 
alcohol. In his testimony before the Lord’s Commission in 
London, a few months ago, he affirmed “that instead of 
flying to alcohol, as many people do when exhausted, they 
might very well drink water, or they might very well take 
food; and they would be very much better without the 
alcohol.” He added, as to the form of food he himself 
resorts to, “in case of fatigue from overwork, I would say 
that if I am thus fatigued, my food is very simple; J eat the 
raisins instead of taking the wine. For thirty years I have 
had large experience in this practice. I have recommended 
it to my personal friends. It is a limited experience, but I 
believe it is a very good and true experience.’? We commend 
this testimony, from long experience, in favor of raisins as 
beiter than wine, to the thoughtful consideration of all those 
who are in the habit, with or without professional prescrip- 
tion, of resorting to “a little wine for thy stomach’s sake, 
and thine often infirmities.’ And raisins, we believe, have 
never been known to intoxicate. 


The fragrance of flowers has a material basis, though we 
cannot detect it by our finest test. What millions of millions 
of atoms must go to the formation of even a single gust, as it 
were, of this divine flower breath! Yet it goes on for hours, 
days, weeks, night and day, until the health of the flower 
ceases, and it fades away. What miraculous chemistry! 
Would that some one could show us the mode of operation. 
Various stone implements, evidently of human manufacture, 
have recently been found in San Mateo County, imbedded in 
rock of a formation far anterior to the period usually assigned 
as the time of the origin of m@n. 


The chirping and singing of the cricket and grasshopper 
are frequently spoken of; but they do not sing, they fiddle. 
By rubbing wings and legs together, each in a manner pecu- 
liar to the species, these insects produce the sounds which 
characterize them. Perhaps our best instrumental performer 
is the “katydid.” Each wing contains a little tamborine, 
and by the opening and shutting of the wings, these are 
rubbed against each other, and produce the sound of “ katy- 
did-she-did,” which can be heard at along distance, and 
gives the insect its name. ; 


It was one Joseph N. Niepec, of France, who undertook 
the first sun-pictures, and not Daguerre, who was his partner 
in business, having the cheek, while Niepec had the artistic 
skill. 
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A Western Rhyme.—In the town of Pontiac, Illinois, 


there lives a quaint gentleman, an attorney, named O, F, | 
Pearre, who possesses the faculty of “rhyming” any and | 


everything he hears. Between him and the county clerk 
there has always existed a good-natured rivalry on this point. 


| 


The clerk was in the habit of reporting to Mr. Pearre the | 


names of any person he licenced to marry, when Mr. Pearre 
would exercise his “ genius,” and at once make a rhyme 
ingeniously entwining the names of the contracting parties. 
The clerk had long sought to get names the attorney could 
not rhyme, and one day came over to his office in great glee, 
saying, as soon as he entered: ‘“‘ Now, I have some names 
you can’t get into poetry.” ‘* Let’s hear ’em,’’ replied Mr. 
Pearre, “and I’ll wager a cigar I can.” - “ Well,” answered 
the clerk, “his name was Dick Hyeronymous, and hers 
Jane Post, now let’s have your rhyme.” 

After pondering a few moments the attorney produced the 
following, which we think the readers of the MONTHLY will 
relish: 

Hyeronymous stood by his Post, 

The brave, young Dick Hyeronymous. 
Said he, ‘‘ My dear, I feel almost 

As if I was some blessed ghost ;’” 
Said she, “1 feel synonymous.”’ 


Required Immediate Attention.—“ Is the doctor in?” 
asked an anxious looking young man, as he paused half way 
up the stairway leading to Dr. Stone’s office, yesterday. 
“No, { guess not,” replied the person addressed, “ but you 
can leave an order on the slate.”” The young man hesitated 
a moment. ‘“ Well, I guess I would hardly have time to 
wait,” he said. “Is it a very urgent case?” “ Well, yes,” 
the young man said, “rather urgent, I think. Just as I 
started away from home my youngest brother was falling out 
of a second-story window.” 


Old Si heard From.—“ Dere ain’t no use bodderin’ wid 
me,” said old Si to Amos; “I smell wood ’round in dis 
naborhood an’ I’se gwine ter feed my saw on hit ’fore sun- 
down.” 

«But, anser de queschin,” urged Amos, 

““ Well, Amos, look heah, boy, I’se bin outen town an’ 
hain’t bin readin’ de labils on de pollytishuns lately. Fi 
on’erstan’s yer you is one ob dese Greenbackers ?” 

* Dat’s de kine of frackshumable kurrency I is!’ 

“‘ Ant ez I furder on’erstan’s dey is prepozin’ ter run ’ginst 
de reeg’ler Dimmocrat nomynee ?” 

“« Dat’s de trale he’s on!” 

“ An’ he’s tryin’ ter suppress on de ’publicans de need- 
cessity ob waltzin’ up to de poles an’ ’sportin’ ob him fer ter 
beat de Dimmocrats ?” 

“ Ennything ter beat dem !’’ 

“ Well, now, ’fore I’d go inter dat ’rangement I’d like ter 
hab de pedigree ob dat Greenbacker er lettle mo’ sartin dan 
I’se got hit now. I’se feer’d he’s one ob dese crosses frum 


| *leckshin ? 











er independint outen er sor’head. 
scrub!” 
“ Yas, but he’s wid us now, sho!’’ 
“ Wid yer now? 


I likes er thererbred 


But whar are he gwine ter be arter de 
When yer comes fer tew ax him fer ter stan’ on 
yer stress warrint tell nex’ week whor’ll ye tree ’im at? 
Now, lemme tell yer dese new-brandid Greenhackers is like 
onto dese summer lizzards—dey’s green on de grass but when 
yer runs ’em onto er rale dey’s ez gray ez Confeder’t jeans! 
An’ deys got no chance ’ginst de Dimmocrat party. Yer 


| heah me! Hit’s like b’ar-meat—de mo’ yer chaws on hit de 


bigger it swells.’’ 
And the old man felt of his saw and ambled away. 


A Haven of Refuge.—A young fellow in San Francisco 
suddenly snatched a kiss from a lady friend, and excused 
himself saying it was a sort of temporary insanity that now 
and then came upon him. When he arose to take his leave 
the pitying damsel said to him: “If you ever feel any more 
such fits coming on, you had better come right here, where 
your infirmity is known, and we will take care of you.” 


A Sunday-School Teacher who was lately instructing 
her class on the subject of the Prophets put the question, 
“* Why don’t we have prophets now ?”’ and asked a boy who 
could answer it to hold up his right hand A little hand of a 
six-year-old boy went up quickly. ‘ Well, my little man, 
why is it we do not have prophets now?” * Because ma’am, 
my papa says that the times are so hard and so many men 
have gone into selling goods that profits are knocked higher’n 
Gilderoy’s kite.” 


The Springfield (Mass.) Repudlican isthe authority for 
the statement, that an Irishman and his wife, in a town not 
far away, were discovered at a secluded pool busily engaged 
washing the half-dozen dirty youngsters of their household, 
and on being asked the reason for such unusual scrubbing, 
they replied, “It’s poolin’ our issues we are at, as Dinnis 
directs, and there is sorra need of it, sure.” ; 


A bashful young man went three times to ask a beautiful 
young lady if he might be the partner of her joys and sorrows 
and other household furniture, but each time his heart failed 
him, and he took the question away unpopped, She saw the 
anguish of his soul, and had compassion on him. So the 
next time he came she asked him if he thought to bring a 
screw-driver with him. He blushed, and wanted to know 
what for. And she, in the fullness of her heart, said she 
didn’t know but he’d want to screw up his courage before 
he left. He took the hint. 


The Two Murphies.—A good story is told of the Irish 


| comedian, Joe Murphy. 


It was during the “ blue ribbon’’ excitement of last season, 
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and Joe was journeying to a small town in the vicinity of 
Pittsburg. As the train steamed into the depot, it was 
boarded by half a dozen men, who, after a hurried confer- 


beaming faces. 

“Mr. Murphy, I believe,” said the spokesman, hat in 
hand, 

“ At your service, sir,”’ replied Joe. 

“Delighted to meet you, sir. 
appointed to take you in charge,” and they fairly dragged the 


they were whirled swiftly away. 

“God bless us,’”’ thought the exponent of Irish peculiari- 
ties. ‘This is very kind. Never was in this town before. 
A man’s reputation does travel, and that’s a fact.” 

In a short time they reached the hotel, and the committee 
having placed Joe in the best parlor suite, prepared to 
“© We will call for you after supper, Mr. Murphy,” 
said the spokesman. 

“One moment, gentlemen,” cried Saint Joseph, as he 
pulled the bell-cord vigorously. 


depart. 


yarty.” 
“ Drinks !” shrieked the conclave in a chorus. 
Murphy, are you mad ?”’ 

“ Mad,” echoed Joe, “ not a bit of it. 
ages, gentlemen.” 

“ Oh, this is terrible blacksliding,” said one. 
Murphy ordering drinks.” 

“Francis Murphy,” repeated the perplexed Joe. 
Joe Murphy, the comedian.” 

They saw it all, and rushed wildly from the room in search 
of the temperance apostle, who was even then toiling pain- 
fully from the depot on foot, * toting” a huge carpet bag. 

Both the Murphys drew large houses that night. 


“ Sir. 
Name your bever- 
* Francis 


“Tam 


A Rap over the Knuckles.—“ Every time a Kentucky 
politician visits Chicago after the adoption of the bell-punch, 
chink will go fifty cents into the city strong-box” says the 
Jnter-Ocean. ‘“ And then the Chicago politician will walk 
up to the strong-box, and chink will come that fifty cents out 
again,” replies the Courter- Yournal. 


The Woman in Red.—Soon after Lincoln’s inaugura- 
tion in 1861, Paris was invaded by newly appointed Minis- 
ters and consuls—Cassius M. Clay, on his way to Russia; 
Mr. Marsh, bound for Italy; Anson Burlingame, waiting to 
see if Austria would receive him, and one or two others, 
besides Fremont, who was on a special mission to purchase 
arms. Of evenings, at the Hotel du Louvre, the fun was 
“fast and furious,” and all the stories that had done duty on 
the stump during the preceding campaign were told again 


for the benefit of those who had spent the summer of 1860 | 


abroad and missed it all. ‘“ Burlingame,” said a Kentuckian, 


red > 


puzzled. 


Burlingame colored up, looked at Clay, and seemed 

Tell it,’ said Clay, “it’s out, and they may as 
well hear it.” And this was the story: At one time, 
several years before, Burlingame and Clay were stumping 
together in the West. One evening they had received a 
particularly warm welcome, and had returned to the hotel, 


| music were heard outside. 
ence with the conductor, approached the comedian with | 


| you, 





“Waiter, drinks for the | 
| on the morning after the murder he met the defendant at 
| breakfast, and the latter ** called the waiter and said’’—*“* Hold 


| what he said. 
| hour and a half on the objection, which was overruled, and 


where they were sitting in their room, smoking, and con- 
gratulating each other on their success, Suddenly strains of 
“ They are serenading us,” said 
Clay ; ‘‘ open the window and make ’em a speech.” “No, 
” said Burlingame. But Clay persisted, so Burlingame 
stepped to the window, opened it, and began, “ Fellow-citi- 


| zens, I hardly know how to thank you for this touching 
| proof of your esteem and regard. 
We are the committee | 


Mr. Clay and myself are 


indeed grate—”’ Just at this point a voice in the crowd 


| below was heard saying, “ Boys, that ain’t the gal in red. 
astonished Joe from the car, placed him in a carriage, and 


Let’s dust!’ and they “ dusted,” leaving the laugh on the 
“visiting statesmen.” They swore each other to secrecy 
and kept it quiet for some time; but it leaked out somehow, 
and they had to make a clean breast of it. 


Humors of the Law.—Persons who are unfamiliar with 
court proceedings are often surprised and perplexed at the 
number of objections that are made to questions asked wit- 
nesses. Quite an amusing incident in this connection once 
occurred in the Seventh District Court in this State. A trial 
for murder was progressing. A witness was testifying that 


on !”’ exclaimed the attorney for the defence,“ I object to 
” Then followed a legal argument of about an 


the court decided that the witness might state what was said. 
“Well, go on and state what was said to the waiter,” re- 
marked the district attorney, flushed with his legal victory. 
“ Well,’”” replied the witness, “he said, ‘ Bring me a rare 
beefsteak and a couple of soft-boiled eggs.’ ” 

In one of our courts, a little while ago, an old lady was 
being examined as a witness. To almost every question 
asked, the counsel on the opposite side would jump up and 
say, “I object as irrelevant, immaterial, and incompetent.” 
This appeared to annoy the old lady, who seemed inclined 





| can public.” 
who happened to be of the party, “ tell ’em about ‘ the gal in | 


to make a personal matter of it. Finally the interrogatory 
was put, “ Did you see those men in that field on that day ?” 
“Maybe what I saw, wouldn’t be evidence,” was her an- 
swer; ‘ because I saw them through glasses. 
wear spectacles.” 


I am old and 


A Leader’s Sad Mistake.—M. Wilhelmj, the distin- 
guished violinist, said upon his arrival the other day, that 
the person he most Wished to see in America was Theodore 
Thomas. His wish was most pleasantly fulfilled by an 
interview of several hours with our American musician. 
“Why, Williams, old boy, how are you?” said the great 
orchestral impressario; “so it’s you, is it? 





I was just won- 


| dering who this ‘ Wilhelmj’ that wanted to see me could be.” 


“Yes, but s-s-s-sh! Don’t give me away. Nothing like 
being a distinguished foreigner to bamboozle the great Ameri- 
“Yes,” said Thomas, sadly, “ if I’d only have 
called myself Signor Teodori Tomasini, I’d have had a big 


| thing in New York.” 


Working up to the Climax.—A Boston young man 
married against the wishes of his parents, and in telling a 
friend how to break the news to them, said: ‘ Tell them 
first that 1’m dead, and gently work up to the climax.”’ 





